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There are some further figures we may mention, in 
continuing our notes of the farming operations of Ma- 
jor Dicxrnson, illustrating the scale on which they are 
transacted. He employs 20 horses, breeding enough 
for his own supply and sometimes to afford a surplus 
for sale,—and 20 yoke of oxen, not working the latter 
very hard, but fattening them by degrees for market. 
and keeping up the number by the purchase of poorer 
ones. He has about fifteen miles of stone wall, so con- 
structed as never to tumble down. He is just now graz- 
ing comparatively little stock. His usual complement 
of cattle we believe is four or five hundred head, of 
which a hundred perhaps may be yearlings. He has 
sheared the fleeces of as many as 11,300 sheep in a 
single year, and his flocks aggregate annually from 
that number all the way down to one or two thousand 
—the number on hand at the time of our visit, being 
but 1,300. He has cut a crop of two thousand tons of 
hay ; and we should think might reach that amount if 
he does not exceed it this year. His sales this spring 
were from eight to nine hundred tons, at $10, to his 
neighbors, who drew it from the stacks for themselves, 
and from $15 to $20 for what was baled and sent to 
market. He has had also a crop of seven thousand 
bushels of potatoes to dispose of, and this spring he 
sold 500 to one mun to go to Chicago, and 500 to Cin- 
cinnati or that vicinity. Two years ago he sold 4,000 
bushels to a single house in New-York for $4,000. He 
cut up for planting this spring fifteen hundred bushels 
—intending to plant a hundred acres, but he was dis- 
appointed in one field of nearly fifty, pasture land just 
broken up, the spring being too wet to permit necessary 
cultivation. He uses three mowing machines—Burrall’s, 
Manny’s with Wood’s improvement, and Ketchum’s. 
On his farms are no less than thirty barns. 

Of Potatoes four hundred bushels per acre used to be 
expected as Major D.’s crop in the days before the rot ; 
since then he has thought an annual average of two 
hundred a good one. He cuts the potatoes for plant- 
ing, and rolls in tar and plaster, as already described 
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with wheat and other seed. The plaster is not only 
of manurial benefit, but the tar he thinks in some mea- 
sure at least preventive of rot, protecting the tuber 
from moisture that would otherwise cause its decay 
He plows furrows in which to plant the potatoes from 
three to three and one-half feet apart. And, by the 
way, a straight furrow is the Major’s particular pride 
in farming—aside from its neater and more workman- 
like appearance, it brings the essential advantage, in 
cultivating by horses, that there is no danger of inter- 
fering with the plants—each is just where it ought to 
be. It is astonishing how few men can plow a straight 
furrow, which in our friend’s vocabulary signifies one 
on which if a line were snapped, it would touch its 
centre at every point. 

In these furrows the potatoes are dropped, say, & 
piece with a couple of eyes every twelve inches. The 
manure from the cattle yards is thrown over them 
in the furrow, together with salt, the last at the rate 
of three or four bushels per acre, and when the straw 
is dry, often made into a brine and poured over it. 
The covering of earth is then plowed over the whole, 
and the labor of planting is concluded. Besides the 
manure in the furrows, we think the fields have had 
one dressing previously plowed in; but are uncertain 
whether the practice of Major D. is to apply it in both 
ways the same year or not. When the potatoes ap- 
pear, and as often subsequently as very dry weather 
may render necessary, he cultivates by horses. And 
when the weather is unusually dry, or, on the other 
hand, if it is so wet as to make the soil too hard and 
compact, he runs the subsoil plow between the rows, 
having three horses, and thus clearing the hills,—which 
operation loosens up the ground underneath, opening 
new stores of moisture to the roots, or, as the case may 
be, merely permitting their extension and promoting 
the expansion of the tubers. For seed Major D. plants 
as late as the first of August. We believe the only 
kind he grows, is that known as the “ Bermuda.” 


Stone wall isan essential in farm-economy, in the pro- 
vision of which our friend manifests his customary degree 
of care and thought. His mode of building it is to raise 
a ridge of earth to the hight of a foot or two, which 
hight is of course comparatively doubled by the depth 
of the ditches on either side from which the earth is 
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taken. These last make good drains in all respects— ! to the Fc tops and all—as many as the stock can 
i 


they are a drain for the road on one side, assisting ma- 
terially in keeping it in order—they are a two-fold 
drain for the field on the other, for they cut off the 
moisture from the road if it chances to be on higher 
land, and they aid in carrying off its own moisture as 
well as any other open drain would do. Their depth 
is increased after the wall is built, by plowing the earth 
up against it, so as to form a sloping bank from their 
bottoms up to about a foot above its base. And inthe 
third place, they drain the wail—it rests on a founda- 
tion always dry, and where there is no water there is 
no frost. Animals, moreover, which approach the 
wall far enough to get their fore feet into the ditch can- 
not see over it, and it must be a very hard pressed and 
ill-tamed brute who would neglect the proverb to ‘‘ look 
before leaping.” Thus we find Major D.’s walls pro- 
tected from the heavings of the ground below, and 
from animal assault above. The stone is laid neatly 


and compactly in horizontal layers as usual—especial | 


care, however, being taken to make each separate piece 
bind well with its neighbors, in which consists the great 
‘*knack”’ in making a substantial structure. The last 
horizontal layer is made to afford a smooth, straight 
and even surface, and then the wall is completed by a 
course of more rough and jagged stones placed edge- 
wise and some degrees from the perpendicular, the ob- 
ject being mainly to keep off the sheep, which will 
climb and walk upon a smooth top. 

In no other one thing can a farmer perhaps obtain 
more serviceable hints than from Major D.’s construc- 
tion of stone wall as alove described. In not a single 
instance, we believe, have his walls thus built, ever 
fallen, with the exception of one or two places, where 
openings left under them for the passage of water proved 
too small in time of heavy storms, and sudden floods 
consequently carried off the superstructure. To con- 
trast his neat, tidy and permanent looking fences of 
this kind, with the tumble-down affairs most often seen, 
is to place good and bad farm-economy side-by-side in 
a forcible light. Major D.’s walls are not of much 
greater cost either—he builds them indeed at about a 
dollar and a quarter per rod. They are all regular 
and handsome, although partition walls between fields 
are not laid up with quite the care shown in those along 
the roads to make a smooth outer face. But uniform 
attention is paid to all that can promote their utility 
and permanence. 

In Feeding Cattle, Major D.’s practice is to purchase 
at any age from one to two or three years as oppor- 
tunity may offer, at prices admitting of profitable in- 
vestment. He feeds until they are in condition for 
sale, and sells from time to time as they reach this con- 
dition, at any season of the year—being especially 
awake to the state of matters at the New- York market, 
and most often having alot ready when prices indicate 
that an addition tothe supply might be sent down over 
the Erie road, in time to relieve the necessities of the 
city at a cent or two a pound more than it ordinarily 
pays for the performance of this charitable duty. His 
main purchases are made in Ohio or Kentucky; and 
he generally gathers in about a hundred yearlings, at 
low rates from his own vicinity. In summer they 
have the best of pasturage—we visited one field, in 
which there were grazing eighty or a hundred head, 
where the grass if standing up would have reached 
their bellies, and when they lay down on it, was press- 
ed into a luxurious mass, several inches in thickness, 
of compact and velvety bedding. On such grass Major 
D. intimates his opinion that cattle must grow fat, and 
will be very happy to make a comparative trial if any 
body thinks he can provide them with grain or other 
food capable of laying on the flesh better or faster. 
About a bullock to an acre and a half would be no 
more than he might easily graze, but he does not care 
to average closer feeding than two acres per head. 
About the middle of October, or when the frosts begin 
to take the sweetness out of the grass, he draws turnips 





eat. th these and the grass, they do well for four to 
six weeks longer, when, say from the middle of No- 
vember to first of December. they are yarded, and, at 
night, shut up in stalls similar in construction to those 
used by Jonn Jounston, of which we have already 
given description and figures. They have all the hay 
and turnips they will consume, and about a peck of 
grain apiece to those which must be brought into con- 
dition for early sale—two quarts for those which are to 
go to grass again in spring. In the yards they have 
an abundance of straw, of which they eat as they will ; 
the sheep have acess to the rest, and what is left goes 
into the manure. 

This manure Major D. takes direct from the yards to 
the fields in spring as it is wanted, thus having to han- 
dle it but once. A portion is plowed in on corn or 
potato or other root fields—the remainder spread as a 
top dressing for the grass, &c. 

_ We went into a field which after laying in pasture 
since it was cleared, had been plowed up to level the 
knolls and secure an even surface for re-seeding. Ex- 
cepting an annual application of plaster, it had never 
been manured, save by the animals as they grazed. 
The sod upon it was most remarkable, ranging from 
Jour to nine inches in thickness of closely matted roots, 
and furnishing by decay a quantity of manure, the 
fertilizing value of which is scarcely to be computed. 
Hands were then at work picking stone from this field, 
and two harrows dragging it, which latter operation 
had to be repeated again and again before it was 
smooth enough to sow. Major D. was putting it in 
turnips—after the seed was sown giving it a thorough 
rolling. He sows the Norfolk and Aberdeen varieties, 
preferring them to ruta-bagas. He generally raises 
also large quantities of carrots, of waich he has found 
one bushel worth two or three of turnips for fattening 
purposes. After digging these roots in the fall, they 
are heaped and covered with straw until the weather 
becomes very severe, when what have not been fed out 
are stored in barn cellars. 

A mixture, of which Major D. has planted quite a 
little patch, is as follows: half a bushel of buckwheat, 
to two bushels of oats and a peck of barley per acre. 
The grain threshed out and ground is excellent for 
feeding, especially mixed with boiled carrots. 

The Major mentions that since he has farmed, his 
house has never been without good pork, potatoes, or 
apples. In their season he raises an abundance of 
garden vegetables, peas and beets, &c., &c. He has 
employed from 25 to 50 men through the summer for 
many years, and by providing healthy food, well pre- 
pared, in ample quantities, never has any of them give 
out from sickness. With pork in all its varieties, ham, 
bacon, &c., boiled and fried, his table is well supplied, 
and he thinks them far more healthy than fresh meats 
for men engaged in field work. 

Mentioning apples reminds us of other fruits, of dif- 
ferent kinds, of which our friend has a vast number of 
trees in bearing. The treatment he has employed to 
keep them free from insects, has also proved servicea- 
ble as a remedy for the black knobs or knots which 
grow upon the plum. By putting soft soap in the 
crotches of the main branches, and washing the tree 
with lye, together with the application of ashes at the 
roots, Major D. keeps them away from his trees, and 
he thinks he can grow them off from trees already se- 
verely affected—at least he is trying the experiment, 
and has already found it in some measure a successful 
one. This may be found a hint of value to our horti- 
cultural readers. 

Leaving Major Dickinson, of whose experience and 
practice the foregoing remarks give but a very hasty 
and imperfect sketch, before concluding, we must add 
a note or two of our stop at Bath. Here we were kind- 
ly met by our friend, Mr. Georce Epwarps, in whose 
company we enjoyed several pleasant calls upon other 
subscribers, among whom were Messrs. Wau. HAMILTON, 
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Jonn Ricwarpson, C. A. Smits, Ropert B. WILKEs, 
Henry McE wes, the Messrs. Rosie, and Mr. James 
Lyon, for whose politeness we have already mentioned 
our indebtedness. These gentlemen are all of them 
among the most thriving, active and enterprising far- 
mers of that section, and would do no discredit to any 
other in the State. Mr. Edwards himself has a very 
nice place of a hundred and twenty acres bordering 
upon a beautiful little sheet of water, and especially 
noticeable for the simple, convenient and economical 
manner in which it is laid out. Mr. Lyon includes in 
his farm some of the best ofthe valley-lands of the 
Conhocton. Mr. Wilkes we found hard at work reaping 
in the field—having one of Allen’s machines, on which 
he has expended much labor and money, until he has 
rendered it a most serviceable instrument. The soil 
of this region is well adapted to general farming pur- 
poses, that of the intervale producing fair crops of a 
wide variety of products, and the lands back upon the 
hills, which are less productive of grain, being good 
for wool-growing and grazing purposes. 

At Gen. 0. F. MarsHALv’s, whither we drove after 
an early dinner, at a distance of about seven miles, we 
had a pleasant time in looking over the farm and 
stock. As our readers are aware, Gen. M.’s hobby is 
sheep, of which he has long been engaged in breeding 
Spanish Merinos. We saw several fine rams—among 
them a two year old whose fleece sheared this spring at 
just a year’s growth, weighed 17} Ibs, and a yearling 
which sheared 133. He has a large flock and gives them 
a great deal of attention. In one other of his farming 
operations we took considerable interest from its com- 
parative novelty. He has a fine maple sugar orchard 
from which, with the exception of one single year, he 
has always derived his whole supply of sweets—having 
sometimes made as much as 2,000 pounds. This year 
his crop was about 800 lbs. His apparatus for making 
it is very convenient and complete. 


—_—— 
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Topping and Harvesting Corn. 





There is much difference of opinion and practice 
among farmers in the management of their corn crops 
Some always practice cutting the stalks soon after the 
kernels have become glazed or checked, believing that 
such a course hastens the ripening of the corn; and the 
removal of the stalks greatly facilitates the process of 
harvesting, and that green cut, well cured cornstalks 
are much more valuable as winter forage for cattle, 
than the same would be if left uncut till the corn was 
fully ripened, as is the practice of some. We presume 
this is a correct idea. But experiments made some 
years since, by the Hon. W. Clark of Massachusetts, 


seem to prove that the number of bushels of corn per 
acre was very much lessened where the stalks were cut, 


compared with portions of the field where the corn was 
not topped, but all left till the corn was fully ripened. 
By his experiment, the loss in grain must have been 
much greater than the increased value of the green cut 
stalks over the perfectly ripened fodder. But a diffe- 
rence of ten or twelve days time in cutting the stalks 
might make a material difference in the value of the 
grain. We think it the safest way for those farmers 
that practice “topping” their corn, to cut their stalks 
quite late, rather than a few days too soon. 

Well cured corn fodder is a valuable winter feed for 
farm stock, and much care should be exercised in say- 
ing it in the best possible condition. Many farmers are 
quite too negligent in this matter. We have seen the 
staiks cut quite green, and many days too soon, bound 
in large bundles and put up in large shocks, where it 
remained during all weathers for weeks, or till the corn 
was harvested; heavy winds blew over many of the 
shocks, and drenching rains thoroughly wetted them, 
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thus nearly ruining them as fodder. We have seen 
others cart them directly from the field as soon as bound 
in bundles, where from want of room and care a large 
portion of them became mouldy, and nearly rotten and 
worthless. We know some careful farmers that pursue 
quite a different course. They do not top their corn 
until most of the tops of the spindles are dead, and 
many of the husks have lost their green color. They 
cut their stalks in fair weather, bind them in small 
bundles, cart them to the barns, and place the bundles 
astride of poles extending from beam to beam across 
the barn floor. Here they dry without heating or grow- 
ing moldy. If they have not room enough over the 
barn floor, they make use of hovels or sheds, in curing 
them. Those that practice this method think they are 
fully compensated for all extra labor, in the enhanced 
value of the fodder. 

Many farmers prefer letting the crop stand till the 
grains are principally glazed, and then cutting all near 
the surface of the ground, and shocking in the field, let- 
ting it remain there till dry enough for husking. Some 
contend the corn ripens as well as if left upon the sepa- 
rate hills. The fodder, as a whole, is thought to be 
worth much more cured by this method, than by any 
other process The crop, when thus cut up and shock- 
ed, is placed beyond injury from frost—a matter of 
much consequence some years. There is but little if 
any thing gained by cutting and shocking corn after it 
has been stricken by frost. In cutting up the corn as 
soon as fairly glazed, the fields can be cleared in sea- 
son for sowing winter wheat or rye—sometimes a mat- 
ter of much consequence. 

Some contend the soundest and heaviest corn can 
only be grown by letting “nature take its course,” 
that is, let the whole plant remain uncut till the corn 
is ‘dead ripe.” This course, probably, may insure the 
greatest weight of corn per acre, if the autumn is fa- 
vorable to its perfect maturing. We have more than 
once pursued this course, but found the labor of har- 
vesting much greater, and thought the fodder less 
valuable. ; 

Seasons vary so much, and the circumstances of far- 
mers differ so greatly, (to say nothing of their preju- 
dices,) that it would be idle for any one to attempt to 
point out the one best way—or rather, to say there was 
but one best way under all circumstances. 

From present appearances, and the best information 
within our reach, we think it may be pretty safely pre- 
dicted, that over a wide range of our country, this is 
not destined to be a great corn year. A large part of 
the growing corn is too late to fully mature, unless we 
have an unusually warm September and October, a 
circumstance hardly to be expected. Therefore it will 
probably be the safer course for most farmers to cut up 
and shock their corn as soon as it will any way an- 
swer,—that is, if it can be done before receiving much 
injury from froe< ; by so doing they may save much in 
the value of fudder, and much corn would ripen in the 
shock that would be nearly ruined by frost. We have 
several times seen corn cut up, and tied in moderately 
sized bundles and slung across poles over the barn floor, 
where it has dried perfectly, and the fodder was much 
better than it would have been had it been shocked in 
the field. We have seen various methods of shocking 
corn in the field. Some put a dozen large bundles into 
a shock; such large stacks do notdry well. Others cut 
and stand it round a hill purposely left uncut. We 
have seen corn very safely stooked by only using five 
bundles to the stook—one in the centre, and one on 
each of the four sides; a band of rye straw was tight- 
ly tied around the whole some four feet from the 
ground, and the tops of the stalks bent over and tied 
down. Such stooks stand better than larger ones, and 
also dry much better. 


Corn, when harvested before it is properly ripened, 
and dried in the field, as much of it probably will be 
the coming harvest, is sometimes injured when stor- 
ed in large quantities in the crib, or the slatted corn 
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house. If dry, windy weather follows after the corn 
has been cribbed or housed, it generally dries well, but 
if long continued damp or rainy weather succeeds, the 
corn is very liable to heat and mold, &€., injuring its 
mealing qualities. To guard against such a loss, we 
have known farmers to have a tight box stove in their 
corn houses, and they kept up a brisk fire a portion of 
the time during the damp weather, thereby drying their 
corn very fast, and saving it from injury, a 

The labor of manuring, plowing, planting and hoeing 
an acre of corn, is no trifling job in many situations of 
the country, and it should be the aim of the farmer to 
make the most of this labor, and not cheat himself out 
of a portion of his work by suffering his corn or corn 
fodder to be injured or wasted through negligence or 
lack of care on his part. 


_ —_ 
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Lightning Rods. 








Messrs. Epitors—‘<n answer to my inquiries with 
regard to lightning rods, you refer me to the Register 
of 1855. I have examined those directions, and I am 
not yet fully satisfied. Does the writer know from test, 
that an iron rod will be a durable and efficient conduc- 
tor? Will not rust impair, and in time entirely de- 
stroy its conducting power? I also wish to know how 
the wooden supports are made, and how they can be 
used in fastening the rods to the chimney. 

J. D. Browne, in the Patent Office Report of 1854, 
gives directions for erecting rods. He says iron will 
not do unless coated with some other metal, and he says 
that the size of an iron rod should be five or six times 
that of copper, and copper should be from one-half to 


three-fourths of an inch in diameter; that the rod 
should present but one point to the clouds, and that 
should be tipped with palladium; and that it may be 


fastened to the buildings with iron staples, but without 
the glass insulators. To erect a rod after his direc- 
tions would be rather expensive, snd if the rod de- 
scribed in the Register is just as good and durable a 
conductor, I for one should be glad to know it. The 
rods put up all through this section, are half inch iron, 
fastened to the building with iron supports, insulated 
with glass. I wish to have a rod, and have it put up 
in such a manner that it will be a sure and durable 
protector; but I am not able to have such a rod as that 
described by Browne; but if such a rod as that de- 
scribed in the Register, after standing for years has 
been tested by the lightning, and proved itself a good 
conductor, after learning how the wooden supports are 
made and how fastened to the chimney and roof with- 
out injuring the latter, I shall not be long without 
one. W.E. Hunttey. Westford, July, 1857. 


The science of Electricity is but imperfectly under- 
stood by those who generally write upon it, and there is 
often a great deal of nonsense mixed up with truth in the 
directions for erecting lightning rods. We can only re- 
peat the instructions from the Register, with a few 
reasons added. 

Copper is a better conductor than iron, but it is many 
times more costly, while iron possesses a very impor- 
tant advantage, namely, greater stiffness for security 
against wind, and this stiffness is increased many times, 
at a given cost, by its greater size. Iron is therefore 
the metal to be always used. Rust is nearly a non- 
conductor, but a small coating of rust on the outside 
will not impair the efficacy of a rod, while the great 
mass of it remains pure metal, any more than a coat 
of paint. This we know byexperience. Half an inch 
in diameter is rather small, but will do; five-eighths 
or three-fourths is better. A larger size has two ad- 
vantages—it is stiffer, and more secure from blowing 
down; and it admits of a more free discharge of the 








, fluid, with less danger of flying off to other conductors, 
or to the building. Such a rod would remain hundreds 
of years on a building, without becoming materially 
rusted, or so as to injure it, except it be the portion be- 
low the surface of theearth. This might be converted 
to rust in a long series of years, and would in that case 
need renewing, or still better, this part may be made 
of a few copper straps, spread in different directions to 
dissipate the fluid. Copper will not become convert- 
ed to rust, like iron, when exposed to water or moist 
earth for ages. 
_ We have known an iron rod, three-fourths of an inch 
in diameter, with a single point, to carry off an elec- 
tric explosion so loud and terriffic that the heaviest 
cannon would be a mere pop-gun to it, without any in- 
jary to the building. It was wholly iron, with asilver 
point; had been erected many years; and penetrated 
into the earth six feet, where a bushel of charcoal had 
been scattered. The single point was not sufficient to 
bring off all the fluid properly, and it was consequent- 
ly melted into a ball the size of a rifle bullet by the 
lightning. Several points, by dividing the discharge, 
would probably have lessened the danger and intensity 
of the explosion, and not been melted or injured. There 
is no particular advantage in a palladium point over 
iron or copper. Iron points, ground sharplike a needle, 
and polished, will remain sharp for ages, for no water 
can remain on them, and they will never become ma- 
terially rusted—however, if our correspondent has any 
fears on this point, he may tip them with copper. 
Wooden supports are far better than any thing else, 
for several reasons. They are cheaper, more easily - 
secured, will not direct the fluid into the building, as 
iron, and may be made longer so as to keep the rod 


} further off from the building. The 
upper support on a chimney may 

be a light square wooden frame, a, 
fig. 1, nailed together, and accu- 
rately fitting the chimney outside 
one of the rods forming the frame 
projecting a foot, through which a 
hole is bored to receive the rod. A 
a ©arpenter will make such a frame 
in half an hour. At the foot of the 
chimney, a piece of plank with a 


hole through the up- ; 
per edge, as shown IE 
by Fig 2, is nailed 7S 


Fig. 1. on the roof, so as Fig. 2. 


to keep the rod about six inches from it. One or more 
like this may be placed between the chimney and eaves, 
to keep the rod above the roof. At the eaves, a very 
simple fastening is made, consisting merely of a piece of 


( board, with a hole through the outer 
; ~\\ end, nailed on the roof, or still better 
\\ beneath the eaves, and projecting a few 


Fig 3. inches. Should any suppport at the side 
of the building be required, it may be made as shown 
in Fig. 3. 

Any blacksmith can make the rod, by simply weld- 
ing rods together, when it may be easily dragged home 
behind a wagon; and a carpenter, or even any com- 
mon farmer of ordinary ingenuity, will make the sup- 
ports. If the upper end has several points, the lower 
end of the rod should be first passed through the sup- 
ports before they are fastened to the building. 








——__—__e_ 6 —____—__ 


Steam PLow.—A correspondent informs us that a 
steam plowing machine has been invented, and is now 
being built at Dayton, O., which it is thought will an- 
swer the expectations of the public. 
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Fruits for Severe Climates. 


Major M. R. Patrick of Sackett’s Harbor, formerly 
so well known in military life, is now still more famed 
for his influence and successful labors in the advance- 
ment of those great arts of peace, Agriculture and Hor- 
ticulture—so that it may be said of him, at least in 
part, as Pope wrote of Lord Peterborough, 


Even he whose lightnings pierced the Iberian lines, 
Now forms my quincunx, and now ranks my vines. 


He has recently stated to us some interesting and very 
valuable facts, in relation to the hardiness of our princi- 
pal varieties of fruit, on which he has made many ob- 
servations in the locality of his residence,—a locality 
remarkable for its severity in winter, both from intense 
cold, and from sweeping winds. The recent unprece- 
dented sharp winters at such a place, furnish a very 
decided test of the hardiness of ahy sort ; and whatev- 
er has endured these winters untouched, may be set 
down as clearly and distinctly hardy, for nearly all lo- 


calities. 

Out of a large list of apples, the following have 
proved through successive winters uninjured, and being 
at the same time vigorous growers, are pronounced as 
“best” for these two qualities :— 

Hawthorndean, Late Strawberry 
Sops of Wine, Jewett’s Red, 
Orne’s Early. 

The next list embraces those which are designated as 
‘* good” or ‘* fair,” in these particulars :— 

Early Harvest, Am. Gold. Russet, (very g’d) 
Summer Queen, Swaar, (very good,) 

Fall Orange, (very good,) Benoni, (very good,) 
Hawley, Red Astrachan. 

King, Ribston Pippin. 

Of the following, a part have proved valuable for the 
preceding qualities, and a part have been injured :— 

Rambo, Fameuse, 
Dyer, Gravenstein. 

The foregoing are usually strong growers, and have 
resisted the effects of the winter and spring, and may 
therefore be recommended with some degree of confi- 
dence for cold localities and severe exposures. 

The following have been found but half hardy: 
Jonathan, Domine, Sawyer Sweet, Sweet Baldwin, 
Danvers Sweet, Belmont, Canadian Reinette, Yellow 
Bellflower, Spice Sweet, and sometimes the Dyer, Gra- 
venstein, Fameuse, Hawley. 

The following have been most injured by winter :— 
Baldwin, Twenty Ounce, Tallman Sweet, Scolloped 
Gillifiower, Fall Plppin, Sweet Bough, Summer Rose, 
Early Strawberry, Early Joe, Jersey Sweet, Duchess 
of Oldenburgh, English Summer Pearmain, Roxbury 
Russet, (very poor,) Westfield Seeknofurther, Ladies’ 
Sweet, Esopus Spitzenburgh, Porter, Lowell, Rambo 
sometimes, Belmont sometimes, Lady Apple, Newtown 
Pippin, English Russet, Northern Spy mostly, Red 
Canada, Rhode Island Greening, Peck’s Pleasant, and 
occasionally the Swaar. 


Tue Sor AND ExposuRE.—‘“ These trees,”’ observes 
Mj. Patrick, ‘‘ are in a sandy soil that freezes deep, 
and does not hold water; though not thorough drained, 
is crossed frequently by deep open drains. It lies on 
a plateau nearly level, swept by winds from a westerly 
or north-westerly direction, that come down the lake 
through its entire length. The soil is not made rich, 
but kept well tilled, and the wood of the trees well ri- 
pened, protected from these westerly winds by a dense 
screen of Silver Maple and Mountain Ash. 


RESULTS ON DWARF PEARS IN THIS LOCALITY. 


I have 100 dwarf pears received from yourself; this 
\ is their fourth summer. Louise Bonne de Jersey doeg 
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well, and gave magnificent specimens of fruit last sea- 
son. Duchess d’Angouleme showed a few specimens 
last year, very poor and worthless; Virgalieu showed 
avery few last year, and 2 or 3 this, cracked and 
worthless. The Tyson is a strong, hardy, luxuriant 
grower, but has not fruited; the Vicar of Winkfield 
has not fruited, and does not grow so well or appear as 
hardy as the L. B. de Jersey, which is a fair and 
healthy grower. The,Duchess kills back badly every 
winter ; its old wood is diseased, and of course it will 
be worthless, though it sends forth a strong growth of 
summer shoots. The Virgalieu trees, with the same 
treatment as the others, will not grow nor make any 
new wood. All but one or two are in a dying state. 


STANDARD PEARS, AND MODE OF TRAINING. 


Of standards, I have lost all, or nearly all, except 
those of two summers (and on their third) growth. 
These [ am training rather as bushes than trees, and 
they are doing well. I have not a list of the varieties. 
Observation causes me to believe that in the exposed 
position of my trees, I must adopt that method of train- 
ing all my fruit trees. Such of my apples as are thus 
trained being healthy, while the others have become 
diseased. 


EFFECT OF THE WINTER AND EXPOSURE ON CHERRIES. 


I received from you scions of cherries two years ago, 
which [ worked on the Mazzard, at standard height, 
supposing the stock to be more hardy than the scion. 
They grew well, were stopped back and ripened their 
wood, but with the exception of the Cleveland, Bigar- 
reau, White Herefordshire, and Napoleon Bigarreau, 
nearly all out of five hundred were killed, even the 
Mazzard body, last winter. These trees were shelter- 
tered by the screen near the pears, while about 50 of 
two years longer growth, standing wholly exposed to 
the wind, lost only about half their number. They 
were Black Tartarian, Yellow Spanish and Elton. From 
you I received scions of Gov. Wood, Rockport, Burr’s 
Seedling and Great Bigarreau, which have all been kill- 
ed; while Cleveland, Napoleon, Downer, Holland, 
Florence, Downton, and Black Eagle, have escaped.” 

We regard these facts, furnished by our friend Pat- 
rick, as of great value, and especially so to these plant- 
ing orchards in cold regions, enabling all such to save 
themselves from severe disappointment and heavy 
losses by making a proper selection. 

By referring to similar lists from our western corres- 
pondents, we perceive nearly the same results, but 
with some exceptions, for if results vary in the same 
orchard and nursery, as the preceding lists indicate, 
there must be some variation in different regions of 
country. But those sorts which are found to escape in 
all the different circumstances, and which stand at 
the head of the lists furnished by all reports, will of 
course be regarded as perfectly reliable. 
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Canoon’s SEEDLING Piz PLant —We have received 
from B. P. Canoon of Kenosha, Wis., a box containing 
fourteen stalks from the variety of Rhubarb originated 
by him, which are fully equal in size and flavor to those 
noticed by us last year. One or two of them had the 
leaf still attached, the main ribs on the back of which 
are nearly as large as ordinary stalks. When we add 
that each stalk of several of the smaller ones tried by 
us, would make three good sized pies, the fact will per- 
haps go as far as their dimensions in feet and inches. 
Mr. C. very justly remarks in the accompanying let- 
ter: ‘The article is now rather out of date in your 


market, but here in the west where we have but little 
fruit, it is highly prized, and above all other varieties, 
for the roots send up new leaf stalks till November. It 
is as fresh and green in October as in May, when grown 
on moist land and on roots of one and two years old.” 
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Overhanging Fruit Trees. 





Notwithstanding all the ‘‘ counter opinions of law- 
yers”’ on this subject, I think we would often be better 
off, if instead of consulting them on every difficulty, 
we would infuse into our opinions and conclusions, the 
plain, clear, and immutable principles of justice and - 


common sense. . 
A. and B. each buy from C. a piece of land, ana his 


deed to each, as usual, confirms to him, his heirs and 
assigns forever, the peaceable and exclusive right and 


possession of every part and parcel thereof, and of 
every thing thereunto in any wise appertaining or be- 
longing, and for his only use and benefit. 

B., without obtaining the consent of A., planted a 
row of fruit trees all along and near to A.’s line, who 
cultivates his land up to the line in ordinary vegeta- 
bles. 

In course of time B.’s apple, cherry and other trees 
became so large and overhanging, that under them, 
and for a considerable distance fiom the line, A. could 
not raise any crops to remunerate him for his manure 
and his labor, and he very naturally came to the con+ 
sion that their roots underran his line in as great a 
proportion as the tops overhang it, and consequently he 
was entitled to so much of the products as grew over- 
hanging, in justice to himself, for he lost all the use of 
his ground. Besides as he was not consulted and his 
consent obtained for the planting, he refused to let B. 
enter upon or over his land, so that B. could not reach 
over to pluck nor pick up any of said overhanging fruit, 
A. alledging his clear title to the sole occupancy and 
enjoyment of all his land, and every thing thereto in 
in any wise appertaining. 

Now, does any one, (not a lawyer,) undertake to say 
A. had not both the legal and moral right so to say and 
do in self-defence, if he so chose? Besides, why did 
not B. plant his trees so far off A.’s line as not to over- 
hang it at maturity, and then have cultivated the land 
near the line in such manner as would not prove event- 
ually a nuisance to A, unless it was to obtain more 
room, and consequently at A.’s cost ? 

Again—A. now decided to erect a large edifice upon 
his lot, and adjoining to B.’s line. Does any one 
doubt his right to do so, and to dig along the line as 
deep as his necessities require, and to build as high in 
the air as he wishes to, provided in doing so he does 
not intrude upon B, nor do him damage on or over his 
premises, present or prospective? Of course he must 
cut off all overhanging branches with their fruit, and 
need not ask B.’s permission either; but not to enter 
on B.’s land against his consent. 

Also— A. wants the light and sunshine along his line 
back of his house, still heavily overhung by a great 
apple tree, the overhanging fruit of which would, be no 
adequate compensation. Of course his right to clear it 
off cannot be denied—nor, while remaining, can his 
full right to all its products be denied? w. nN. 

N. B.—We all know special agreements between par- 
ties makes the law in these cases. 
— 


Remedy for Unfruitful Trees. 











Can a fruit tree be made to blossom, at the proper 
season, and develope its character? In rear of my 
residence stands a seedling Peach tree, or rather a 


Peach bush—for at the surface of the ground the trunk 
diverges into three or four stout limbs—which is grow- 
ing vigorously, and apparently is very healthy, is at 
least six, if not seven years old, but has never shown 
a single bud or blossom. The soil is coarse gravel with 
& very small admixture of loam. Can anything be 
done with it save cutting it down? O. W. jor- 
wich, Cl. 

Checking the growth hy cutting off below the ground 








some of the principal roots, or by allowing the ground 
to become hard and covered with grass, tends to pro- 
mote the formation of fruit buds. There are some of our 
best varieties of the peach, (the Early Crawford, for ex- 
ample,) that will form fruit buds before seven years 
old under any circumstances—and a tree which will 
not, as the abeve, may perhaps be of little value. 
Too bushy or dense a growth tends to retard fruiting. 
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Bees. 

Your correspondent, R. H. B., of Burnsville, Illinois, 
asks “if there is any good work published on the cul- 
ture of bees,’’? and you refer him to three of the best 
American works. At the same time a wish is express- 
ed that ‘ Apis’? would be a little more explicit in re- 
gard to his mode of treating bees. 

As the season is over now, so far as the collecting of 
honey is concerned, (except in regions where buckwheat 
is extensively cultivated,) and the bees are domiciled 
untii next spring, I propose in future numbers of this 
paper to invite inquiry upon the subject of bee keeping, 
at the same time advancing my own views. AsI have 
no ‘“‘ patent’’ to present—no pecuniary interest at stake, 
but simply the desire to awaken an inquiry upon the 
subjeet, I hope at the outset to disarm prejudice, and 
at the same time ask impartial criticism. To begin at 
the beginning, I send annexed, an article on the apia- 
ry itself: ‘* The best situation for Hives and the com- 
parative advantages of Hives in the open air, over an 


enclosed Bee house.’’* In future numbers I propose to 
discuss the relative merits of different hives, and the 


best management, &c. I have about forty differ- 
ent works on bees, and for those who wish to read upon 
the subject, I would recommend the following authors : 

1. Bevan gives the best natural history of the bee, 
and as a literary work is unsurpassed. Itis also prac- 
tical and very truthful. 

2. Langstroth’s book is undoubtedly the most origi- 
nal and scientific American work ever written. For 
those who would make bee keeping a study, it is an in- 
valuable work. His hive is the only one which will 
give the naturalist an insight into their internal econ- 
omy. : 

3. For the farmer, who has not the time or patience 
to give to the above work, (for it requires study) I 
would recommend Quinby's book. It is simply an im- 
provement upon the old fashioned way, and for the gen- 
erality of farmers, who care not to go beyond the ac- 
quisition of a few boxes of honey at the end of the 
season, it is perhaps the best book. I do not mean of 
of course, to cast any reflections upon many other ex- 
cellent authors, at the same time, to any one who has 
read most of the bee boeks issued in this country, it is 
apparent that they are but compilations from the old 
English and Scotch masters. I should have mentioned 
** Huber,”’ the ‘‘ Prince of Apiarians,’’ but his book is 
too rare. Huish’s book is a vindictive assault upon the 
various theories of Huber, and every day only serves 
to prove more and more of his errors. For the child- 
ren, the ‘‘Sunday School Union” has issued a capital 
little book called the ‘‘ Wonders of the Hive.’ The 
best essay on the subject, is one reprinted from the 
“Quarterly Review,” among a series called “* Murray’s 
Reading for the Rail.” Apis. Whitemarsh, Penn. 

er 

Water Rams.—Some time ago some one asked in 
your paper as to water rams. After twelve years ex- 
perience, tell him from me, that they are a nuisance— 
the wheel is better, but not much; a good pump is 
worth a million of the two. A.L.E. Philadelphia. 





* The article referred to, was by mistake, published in 
our last number. 
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Riversdale, 


SEAT OF CHAS. B. CALVERT, ESQ., PRINCE GEORGR’S CO., MD. 





Shortly after leaving the Beltsville Station, the 
traveller by rail from Baltimore to Washington, per- 
ceives a sudden acceleration in the speed of the train, 
and looking out to ascertain the cause, finds that the 
skillful engineer is taking advantage of a remarkably 
long and level tangent to urge his iron steed ‘to show 
its mettle”? (no pun intended.) This tangent, for 
more than two miles of its course, and though it ter- 
minates in the bold curve that sweeps up to the Blad- 
ensburg station, passes through the centre of Rivers- 
dale, one of the finest estates in Maryland, and the 
property of Caarves B. Catvert, Esq.,late President of 
the Maryland State Agricultural Society. ° 


Following the curve of the railroad northwardly from 
the Bladensburg station, and crossing the old Balti- 
more and Washington turnpike, a few steps conducted 
your correspondent, a few days since, within the boun- 
daries of this extensive and highly cultivated demesne, 
and a very short walk in addition brought him, accom- 
panied by the owner, under the roof of one of the 
most hospitable mansions of the most hospitable coun- 
ty of Prince George. After a few moments rest, ta- 
king the license of a relative and friend, I cut short 
an incipient agricultural discussion between my host 
and another, by a proposal to visit the pleasure grounds, 
green-houses, and other improvements made since, as 
a child, many years previously, I had visited this 
charming spot. 

THE GROUNDS AND HOT-HOUSES—VERBENAS—LAKE AND 
FOUNTAIN. 


From the large saloon in the centre of the house, 
through lofty arched windows opening from the floor, 
we passed out upon the tesselated marble pavement of 
the southern portico, and thence between the stone col- 
umns, descending a short flight of steps, we found our- 
selves upon a smoothly gravelied walk that ran in gentle 
curves on either hand past arbors covered with climbing 
plants, until its level meanders were lost in the shrubbery. 
Immediately before us was a broad parterre, on which, 
from the smoothly shorn grass, rose several masses of ar- 
tificial rock-work, partially covered and thickly inter- 
spersed with a profusion of verbenas, petunias, portu- 
laceas, and other plants. To the summit of the cen- 
tral massa small tube was conducted, and, concealed 
amid the flowers, was compelled to send up at pleasure, 
its cool and refreshing jets of feathery spray. From 
the parterre descended three terraces, each about 150 
feet long, and laid off inserpentine forms. At the foot 
of each were beds of flowers. On the left a flight of 
rustic stone steps led to the grapery, and on the right 
a similar descent conducted to the bhot-house. The 
grapery is heated by hot water, and is built in the 
form of an L, with curvilinear roof of glass; the main 
building being 100 feet long by 20 feet wide, and 22 
feet high, and the wing being 50 feet long, and other- 
wise of the same dimensions as the main building. I 
noticed among the grapes in cultivation, the Muscat 
of Alexandria, Black Hamburg, Frontignan, Chas- 
selas of Fontainblau, and Pope’s Black Hamburg. 
This grapery is to be very considerably enlarged, and 
Mr. Calvert thinks he can cultivate the grape in this 
way, not only as a luxury, but as a source of profit. 

Passing from the grapery to the hot-house, we found 
this building to be 80 feet long, and containing a large 
number of plants in course of propagation by Mr. 
Calvert’s industrious gardener. In front of this struc- 
ture were planted the handsomest bed of verbenas in this 
part of the country. All the finest varieties had been 





obta ned from Mr. Dexter Snow of Chicopee, Mass., 
who, as the readers of the Co. Gent. are well aware, ! 
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cultivates this plant as a specialty, and is known as 
the ‘Verbena man.” The variety and brilliancy of 
these verbenas would astonish any one not acquainted 
with the perfection to which modern floriculture has 
been brought. Mr. Calvert has raised a new seedling 
portulacea, which I saw growing near these verbe- 
nas. It is one of the most beautiful and curious of its 
species. Its color is a most delicate peach blossom, 
with light cherry colored stripes. Just below the ter- 
races already mentioned, with a small interval of 200 
feet of lawn, lies a pretty little lake of a circular form, 
and containing a small island united to the main land 
by a light arched bridge of lattice work. Upon this 
island is a Chinese pagoda, resting upon a broad base 
of rock work, in which grow a profusion of petunias of 
every hue and shade. To this litde mere we next 
wended our way along a slightly descending path, and 
after trying my skill as an oarsman in one of the skiffs 
moored to the little wharf erected for the convenience 
of the boys of the family, proceeded to examine the 
source fur supplying, and the means of elevating the 
water for the fountains and the uses of the household. 
The water is raised to the top of a tower adjoining the 
house, at present by horse power, but it is intended to 
substitute wind power. The tank when filled contains 
10,000 gations. 


ORCHARD AND FRUIT GARDEN. 


The fruit and vegetable garden lies to the east of 
the dwelling, and contains from six or seven acres. It 
is, in every part, protected from the north by a brick 
wall, though a fine young Osage orange hedge is fast 
growing up into an additional protection. Here we saw 
a fine young orchard of several hundred dwarf pear 
trees, and a large number of different varieties of the 
maple—the latter planted in nursery rows until they 
shall have attained sufficient size to be planted out as 
ornamental trees, about the place. Mr. Calvert men- 
tioned the establishment of Messrs. Thorp, Smith, and 
Hanchett, of Syracuse, in terms of high praise, and 
said he now obtained his fruit and ornamental trees 
from those well known nurserymen. I noticed large 
beds of strawberries. Mr. Calvert has Hovey’s Seed- 
ling and McAvoy’s Superior, but prefers the Alice 
Maud. He showed me quite a large number of plants 
of the new Peabody’s Seedling Hautbois—they were 
sending out a great number of runners and making 
very vigorous growth—and said that his plants had 
produced fruit this year which fully equalled the de- 
scription given by Mr. Peabody. The peach trees look- 
ed flourishing, and some dwarf pear trees obtained a 
few years since from M. P. Wilder, E-q, President of 
the U.S. Ag. Soc., were loaded with fruit. The grapes 
cultivated in this garden were the Catawba and Isa- 
bella. Among other vegetables, the immense cabbages 
were particularly remarkable, and the large space de- 
voted to the growth of the yellow carrot attracted my 
attention. The latter vegetable is cultivated thus ex- 
tensively as foed for stock ; chiefly for horses. 


THE MANSION—AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY 


After inspecting the floral and vegetable and pomo- 
logical departments we returned to the dwelling, before 
proceeding to visit the farm, and its appurtenances 
more strictly agricultural. The dwelling consists of a 
main building of two very lofty stories and attic, 66 
feet front by about 50 deep, with porticos supported by 
white and blue marble in alternate squares. The wings 
are two stories high, and though not so elevated have 
stone columns on front and rear, and paved with tiles of 
together a front about equal to thet of the main build- 
ing. In the east wing are contained the kitchen and 
other kindred household apartments. In the west wing 
the second story contains servant’s rooms, whilst upon 
the ground floor, besides other rooms, is the private 
office and library of the proprietor. This offive is quite 
a model apartment for a farmer’s sanctum. The sides 
are filled up with book-cases, with glazed doors, con- 
taining an extensive and well assorted agricultural and 
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miscellaneous library. A large and convenient library 
table and desk occupied the centre of the room, and on 
it might be seen the very latest of the best English, 
Scotch and American publications on Agriculture ; 
whilst in one corner, were placed the tripods and levels, 
compasses, &c., used in laying out and draining differ- 
ent parts of the estate. Among the agricultural pub- 
lications referred to, I noticed the last number of ‘* The 
Farmer’s Magazine” a monthly published in London 
—the last number of ‘“‘ The British Farmers’ Maga- 
zine,” a quarterly published in the same city—The 
Journal of the Royal Ag. Soc. of England,—and the 
Journal of Agriculture and Transactions of the High- 
land Ag. Soc. of Scotland—the Am. Farmer, published 
in our own State, and last, though not least, the 
“Country Gentleman.” For the last named, Mr. 
Calvert expressed the very highest esteem, and said he 
considered it the best paper of its class published in 
this country. He has all the volumes of the “‘ Country 
Gentleman”’ from its commencement, and many of 
them very handsomely bound. It is evidently a great 
favorite. 

The material of which the mansion is constructed is 
brick, rough cast. The whole structure is of the most 
substantial and durable character. On each side of 
the north portico a small forest of Camellias is growing, 
in pots—they are now, however, of course, with the 
exception of an occasional flower, out of bloom. From 
the north entrance the view extends over fields almost 
perfectly level for nearly two miles, and all within the 
limits of the estate, until arrested by the woods bor- 
dering the banks of the large stream which passes 
through a great portion of the property. The lawn at 
the north is adorned by a fountain that plays amid 
flowers, afl is supplied in the same way as that on the 
south, already described; whilst, dotted about upon 
the green sward, are various ornamental trees, and, 
among them, some large and beautiful specimens of 
the native American elm wave their long, gracefully 
curved and pendulous branches. 


THE FARM—MOWERS —OATS AND CORN. 


A stay of nearly two days did not suffice to see all that 
merited notice upon this very large estate, but being 
desirous of witnessing the operation of two mowing 
machines then engaged in cutting grass, we proceeded 
on the afternoon of the first day to examine them. 
One of the machines was one of ‘* Manny’s Patent ”’ 
made at Amsterdam, N. Y., by Marcellus, and was 
drawn by two mules; the other was one of the same 
patent, but made by Ball, of Hoosick Fails, N. Y. 
The machine last named was not in operation, and ap- 
peared to have received some injury, or to be invalided 
from some cause. The agent for the sale of these ma- 
chines in Prince George’s county had undertaken to 
eut Mr. Calvert’s grass at the rate of one dollar per 
acre, and when we went to look at the Manny’s patent 
it was just finishing, with the most perfect performance, 
the work of cutting down two hundred acres of timothy. 
The same party who was agent for the ‘*‘ Manny’s Pa- 
tent’’ was also agent for MceCormick’s machines, but 
told Mr. Calvert that he had not been able to sell any 
of the latter in that neighborhood, and found Manny’s 
to be the only saleable machine. 

Near where the mower was at work I noticed Mr. 
Calvert’s field of wheat. The grain was fair and plump. 
Mr. Calvert does not bind his wheat into sheaves, but 
rakes it up into cocks at once, and caps it with a single 
sheaf. This plan he has pursued for many years, and 
says he finds it by far tne most economical of time and 
labor, and that this method preserves the wheat better 
from the weather, and presents no obstacle in thresh- 
ing. All the labor and time expended in binding the 
sheaves, in setting them up in proper position, in cock- 
ing, and then in cutting the bands when threshing, are 
saved. The wheat had not been drilled. 

To the south of the dwelling the cradlers were busy 
in cutting a very large field of oats. Upon this field 
the crop was heavy, and of the two varieties of that 





grain growing upon it, Mr. Calvert gave preference to 
the Polish, which is, however, a little later in ripening 
than the ordinary sort. The crop of corn, as is the ease 
almost universally through this state, looked remarka- 
bly fine, and had attained in consequence of the very 
favorable season, unusual growth. The sort now chiefly 
planted by Mr. Calvert is that known as the Yellow 
Kentucky stock corn, and is from the seed of the last 
crop ever raised by the lamented Henry Clay—one of 
whose sons sent Mr. Calvert a present of two bushels 
of the seed shortly after his father’s death. 


EXTENT OF THE ESTATE—BARNS—THE GREAT COW- 
HOUSE. 


Riversdale includes within its boundaries nearly 2,200 
acres, five hundred of which are in wood, five hundred 
in grass, and the remainder, except a portion which 
has been laid out into lots for villas in the village of 
Ellaville—so named in honor of the daughter of the 
owner—is under cultivation. The farm buildings are 
numerous, and some of them remarkable for their size 
and completeness. In one of the barns I observed that 
the hay was elevated to its place by means of that most 
useful modern contrivance, the horse-fork, and a block 
and tackle fastened at one end to a joist near the roof of 
the barn; the rope being passed down hence tv the ground 
and the usual system of pulleys made available. To be 
three or four times thrust in and as often elevated to the 
proper position for delivery on the mow, was sufficient for 
‘his huge fork to empty a cart of its load of hay. The 
saving of labor and of time by the use of this fork is 
immense, and the height to which hay or fodder may 
be elevated with it, is a most important consideration. 
In another barn of large size—built in what is known 
as the Switzer style—I found a very large cast iron 
screw about ten feet long, placed in the center of the 
upper deck, and an additional length given to it by an 
oak cylinder attached and playing in a socket attached 
to one of the joists above. The whole placed in a ver- 
tical position and formerly used to press tobacco—the 
hogshead being placed on the ground floor beneath. 
The pressure was effected by means of an external 
screw or large nut, with cast iron arm attached, into 
which arm a wooden sweep or Jever was inserted, and 
then the revolution produced by horse power. By this 
means @ hogshead of tobacco has been pressed in thirty 
minutes. It is now designed to apply this contrivance 
to pressing hay in bales. The most remarkable farm 
buildings upon this estate, however, are the great oc- 
tagonal cow-house, and the buildings adjacent. The 
cow-house being octagonal, stands im the center of a 
large yard of similar shape, with an interval of sixty 
feet between the sides of each. This yard is enclosed 
by buildings for the accommodation of sheep, hogs, 
calves, cows with calves, and poultry. There are four 
entrances to the yard, and as many to correspond and 
exactly opposite, in the central building. This build- 
ing is one hundred feet in diameter, two stories high, 
and surmounted by an octagonal cupola twenty feet 
in diameter, and having glazed sash on every side, ac- 
cessible by a spiral stair case from the interior, and 
movable—so that light and air are thus supplied to 
the whole edifice in abundance. A fanciful iron vane 
in the shape of a cow, gilt, crowns the whole. In ad- 
dition to the light furnished from the cupola, there are 
two windows in each of the eight sides on the first floor. 
The center of the first or ground floor, is occupied by a 
feed room thirty-six feet in diameter, whilst adjoining 
it, but separated each from the other by an interval of 
eight feet, and the outermost by the same interval from 
the wall of the building, stand two rows of cows facing 
inward. The cows do not stand in stalls, but are se- 
eured by stanchions. Behind each row of cows the 


ground is graded, and paved with brick, so that there 
is a descent from the center of each side of the octagon, 
parallel to the side, to the gutters, radiating through 
the angles, and in this way a perfect drainage is secur- 
ed to the manure tanks on the outside of the yard. bn 

is 


second story is used for storing the provender. 
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building will accommodate 104 cows. A more detailed 
description of this structure would be given, but that 
an account of it has heretofore been published from 
the pen of the owner, in the 4th vol. of the Co. Gent., 
at page 108, &c. 

THE STOCK—FERTILIZER—WIRE FENCES. 

Mr. Culvert’s herd now consists of Alderneys, Short 
Horns and Ayrshires. The Alderneys, however, he 
prefers. He has seventy head. His favorite breed of 
hogs, and the best in his opinion, are the Suffolk. Of 
these, as well as the Chester, with which he designs 
crossing to give size, I sawsome fine specimens. From 
B. V. French, Esq., of Braintree, Mass., he thinks the 
best Suffolks are procurable. To the South Down sheep 
he gives the preference over the Cotswolds. Of the for- 
mer he showed me some excellent specimens. He uses 
the portable sheep rack for feeding. They are sixteen 
feet long—have two small wheels at one end, and han- 
dies and legs like those of a wheel barrow at the other, 
so that they can be rolled with facility from place to 
place. The rack is filled by lifting the lids which over- 
hang it, and afford protection against the weather to the 
sheep when feeding. For farm work he uses mules 
chiefly. 

As a fertilizer, and from his own experience, the Co- 
lumbian guano in Mr. Calvert’s opinion, produced for 
the same amount paid, a much better effect than the 
Peruvian, and in this way he thought it should be con- 
sidered cheaper than the latter. His proportions for 
bone dust and ashes, applied to the acre, are five bush- 
els of bone dust to twenty bushels of ashes. Of grass 
seed he sows to the acre, one gallon of clover seed and 
one peck of timothy—and one gallon of clover seed and 
one bushel of orchard grass. 

Wire fencing has been very extensively introduced 
upon this estate. There are five hundred panels of it. 
For the outside fence upon the turnpike, No. 4 wire is 
used, but for the interior fence No. 6 is considered suf- 
ficient. On the turnpike sawed red cedar posts about 
two and half inches square at the small end, are used. 
A rail of hemlock plank six -inches wide, is nailed on 
at bottom, and then five wires are stretched and fas- 
tened to the post by short iron staples. The two bot- 
tom wires are five inches apart, the next six inches, and 
the two top wires twelve inches apart. Each panel is 
eight feet long, and seventy-five cents the cost per 
panel. 

UNDER-DRAINING WITH WOOD, &C., &C. 

The under-draining at Riversdale is quite extensive, 
and is accomplished by first making the usual excava- 
tions,—then nailing two long strips of pine plank, six 
inches wide, so as to forma right angle in the direction 
of their length, and staying them by three short pieces 
nailed across the opening of the angle—(one short piece 
in the middle and two near each end) a trough is formed. 
This is placed in the ground with the angle upper- 
most like the roof of a house. The sections of these 
troughs are united by the joints being bevelled so that 
one will slide into the other. Wood placed under 
ground out of the reach of changes of temperature, 
and constantly saturated with water, will last a long 
time, and Mr. Calvert says this mode of draining has 
thus far proved successful with him; but it seems to 
me that he will find this sort of drain will not prove 
permanent, but will ultimately choke, and — con- 
stant care and examination and repair. He spoke 
highly of the Chinese sugar cane as food for cattle, 
and mentioned that he has planted it this year for that 
purpose. 

In conversation with Mr. Clemson, formerly Chargé 
to Belgium, and so well known here as a chemist and 
writer on scientific subjects, whom I had the pleasure 
of meeting at Mr. Calvert’s, he stated that the ordina- 
ry musk placed at the root of a peach tree, so that it 
might be taken up with the food of tho tree, would af- 
fect the taste of the fruit. Many substances will affect 
the color of the flowers of certain plants, as is well 
known. Mr Clemson suggested oxide of manganese 

















as best to impart a blue color to the Hydrangea; and 
Mr. Calvert said he had known ordinary marsh mud to 
produce the same effect. These remarks may suggest 
some interesting experiments to your readers. Among 
other useful agricultura) implements, my attention 
was directed to an excellent clod-crusher, constructed 
like that made in England, and bearing the name of 
Mr. Crosskill. 

This communication has already extended to such 
length, that the desire not to exceed a reasonable limit 
or to trespass too long upon your patience and that of 
your readers, warns me to bring to a conclusion this 
very imperfect account of a place containing so much 
to interest the agriculturist. E. L. R. Baltimore, Md. 
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Notes about the West. 


A Srock Faru.—Among our calls on the Prairies, 
was oneon Mr. Joun Epainton, who is, we believe, 
President of the Rock Island Co. Ag. Society. Mr. 
E. was not at home, but we had the pleasure of 
meeting him afterwards, when he informed us that his 
farm consisted of between 1200 and 1300 acres—that 
he had this season 170 acres in corn, 60 acres in spring 
wheat, and 30 acres in oats, and about 300 acres seed- 
ed to clover and timothy—that he kept about 200 head 
of cattle, and fattened 200 or more swine yearly. His 
income is derived mainly from the sale of these cattle 
and hogs, though he must have a considerable quanti- 
tity of wheat to dispose of. 


Our eastern readers will doubtless be surprised to 
learn that on all this large farm, with 200 head of cat- 
tle, and where the mercury falls from 10 to 25 degrees 
below zero, we found but one barn, and that a mode- 
rately sized one, intended chiefly for horses. The cat- 
tle are fed through the winter mostly on corn. The 
corn is cut up and stooked in the field in autumn, 
where it remains until it is wanted in the winter, 
when it is fed out by the load, the cattle eating corn, 
cob and stalk, or as much of them as they will. The 
hogs are turned in the next day, and they are supposed 
to find and eat all that the cattle leave. We could not 
look upon such a system of feeding but as most wasteful; 
but Mr. E. maintained strenuously that it was the most 
economical and profitable course for him to pursue. 
Admitting that he could make one-quarter or one- 
third more beef or pork, by providing proper shelter 
for hsi stock, and husking and shelling his corn, he con- 
tended that he could raise a quarter or third more corn 
at a less cost than he could provide shelter and husk and 
shell his corn. It is possible he may do this for a time, 
but that does not change our opinion of the system he 
pursues, for we believe that he might, with a different 
course, very greatly increase both the products and 
profits of his beautiful and productive farm. 

Manvures.—The idea is very prevalent among all the 
farmers we met, that manure is of very little value on 
prairie land, or at least not sufficiently so to make it 
worth the labor of putting it on theland. Mr. E. would 
seem to be of this opinion, as we saw no evidence that 
any manure was saved from his 400 head of domestic 
animals. Rich as the prairies are admitted to be, the 
course of farming now so generally pursued cannot fail 
to impoverish them, and we doubt not that even now the 
cost of saving and applying the manures which might 
be made on the farm, would be amply repaid by the 
increase of the crops to which it might be applied. 
Beside this, by the saving and application of this ma- 
nure, and in no other way, can the present productive- 
ness of the soil be preserved and increased. To our 
view no man is’a good farmer—no matter how much 
money he mey make from his farm this year or next— 
who does not pursue such a course as will not only 
bring all his tillable land into the highest state of pro- 
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ductiveness, but enable him to keep it in that condition. 
That this may be done, and that too without the aid of 
foreign capital, has been often demonstrated in our 
pages. , 

Tue Grasses.—Thus far comparatively little atten- 
tion has been given to the cultivated grasses, the far- 
mers relying mostly on the supply furnished by the 
unbroken prairies, both for pasturage and hay. But 
the time has come to many, and is rapidly approaching, 
when all will have to provide on their own land at 


least for their winter forage. Unfortunately timothy— | 


the favorite grass with eastern farmers—and almost the 
only one sown at the west—does not do well on the prairie 
soil. When sown with clover a good hay crop may be 
expected for one or two years, but after that the timothy 
dies out; and last winter (for the first time as we were 
assured) the clover through a large extent of country 
was all winter-killed, causing a heavy loss to those 
who depended on their own meadows for hay. One gen- 
tleman who had 300 acres in timothy and clover, in- 
formed us that not more than one-half of it would yield 
enough to pay for mowing, and that the other half 
would scarcely yield a ton per acre. But we did see 
one good piece of timothy meadow, with a thick, well 
set sod, and we refer to it to enforce what we have 
said above about manure It was on the beautiful 
and well cultivated farm of Dr. James WEED, situ- 
ated on the bluff of the Mississippi river, back of 
Muscatine, Iowa, and for a visit to whose place we 
were indebted to J. H. Watuace, Esq., Secretary of 
the Iowa State Agricultural Society, who took us 
out from Muscatine in a buggy drawn by a Sherman 
Morgan stallion, with a Htthe more energy than we 
should have liked to have ridden with the reins in less 
safe hands. In riding over Mr. Peck’s meadows we 
were struck with the marked superiority of the timothy 
sod over any we had before seen. The secret of its 
compactness and the fine thick growth of grass was, 
however, readily understood when Mr. P. informed us 
that it had received the past season a good top-dress- 
ing of farm-yard manure. But, said we, do you think 
manure is of any use on this rich prairie soil? ‘‘ Yes,” 
said Mr. P., ‘‘ manure is worth as much here as in Con- 
necticut, though not as absolutely necessary here as 
there, and I save and apply all I can make.” Here 
was proof positive, were any needed, to show the value 
of manure even on prairie soil, and the sooner the far- 
mers on it learn its value the better it will be for them. 
If timothy wiil do well with an occasional top-dressing, 
the farm-yard manure will be found of great value 
for this purpose alone. Mr. De Grarr of Buffalo 
Prairie, informed us that he intended this season to 
sow an acre of Millet, to be cut for hay, by way of ex- 
periment, and Mr. C. G. Taytor of Pleasant Ridge, 
proposed to try an acre of Chinese sugar cane, for the 
same purpose. We shall be glad to hear the result of 
both these experiments. But we doubt not some va- 
riety of grass will be found, which will do well on the 
prairies, and probably a mixture of several kinds will 
be found best for both meadows and pastures. 


Winecar’s Water Exvevator.— Dr Kewnnicort, 
one of the editors of the Prairie Farmer, has one of 
hese Elevators, figured and described in the Co. Gent., 
vol. ix, p. 272, in operation. He says: ‘‘ We ought, 
perhaps, have noticed this apparatus sooner, but wish- 
ed to test it fully before doing so; and we now inyite 
those desiring a cheap and reliable means of raising 
water from deep wells, to call and see the thing at 
work in ours. A child of ten years old can turn it 
easily, and every revolution of the winch raises the 
three gallon bucket about two feet, until it strikes the 
trigger and delivers its load without effort.” 

—__-—_e-e- oe —____—— 

CLover Hay ror SHeer—‘ According to our some- 
what extended experience there is no-hay equal to 
well made clever, both red and white, for feeding 
sheep.’’—Lr. Gov. Brown. 
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Cutting Fodder for Horses and Cattle. 





Messrs. Epirors—In the Country Gentleman of 
Aug. 13, page 108, I notice an inquiry ‘‘as to the 
economy of cutting hay, straw, stulks, &c., for farm 
stock.” 

I have never practiced cutting feed for any other 
stock but horses; and on the economy of this I feel 
pretty well posted. I keep but two horses, and keep 
them for all work. There is scarcely a day in the 
year but that one of them, and frequently both are nm 
the harness. For the last five years I have constantly 
fed them with cut hay or straw, and am satisfied that 
one-fourth at least is saved in the expense of keeping 
by this process. 

They are stabled mostly throughout the year, and 
the hay that they would pull out of the manger, tread 
under foot and waste, (if kept upon uncut hay with 
the addition of twelve quarts of oats per day) would 
keep them in better condition if cut fine, wet, and the 


equivalent of the twelve quarts of oats in meal mixed 
with the wet cut hay. There is no waste in cut feed ; 
all is eaten up clean, and with an apparent relish that 
is not often seen in feeding whole hay. Whenever I 
have bright oat straw, cut rather green, and well cured, 
it is used for horse feed instead of hay, and proves a 
good substitute, unless the horses are working very 
hard, when good hay should be cut for them. 

The best kind of meal to mix with cut feed for hor- 
ses, is three-fourths cern and one-fourth rye, mixed 
before grinding; the rye is of a sticky nature, and 
causes the meal to adhere more closely to the cut hay 
or straw when wet; and six quarts of this meal per 
day, with a small quantity of good hay or bright clean 
straw, is sufficient to keep a horse of ordinary size in 
good condition, unless when put to very severe service, 
and then a quarter to a third more should be added. 
In summer a little fine salt should be sprinkled into 
the mixing trough every day to prevent its souring, 
and in winter, or in the eoldest weather, warm water 
should be used in wetting the feed. 

There is another advantage in keeping horses in this 
manner. Since the horse-rake has come into general 
use, our hay is more foul and dusty than when raked by 
hand, and horses are much more liable to a cough, and 


. eventually wind-broken, than formerly, and keeping 


upon wet feed prevents all this. One of my borses 
coughed badly, breathed hard, and had all the symp- 
toms of what is called the heaves when I commenced 
cutting the feed, but these indications of disease have 
long since disappeared, and though 26 years old, he 
will do as much work as he could fourteen years ago 
when I became his owner. 

As to the utility of cutting feed for other farm stock, 
for cattle and sheep, I can say nothing about it, fer I 
have had no experience therein. One thing, however, 
seems to be against it; neither cattle or sheep like 
wet feed. In a wet time in the winter, if good hay 
gets wet they will eat but very sparingly of it; they 
will waste more than they will eat. That their tastes 
and appetites might be trained to like it, if cut fine 
and meal mixed with it, I think very probable. 

If your correspondent means to inquire whether it 
is economy to cut hay and other fodder for stock to feed 
ina dry state, and without mixing meal with it, though, 
as I have just remarked, I do not, for want of expe- 
rience, feei competent to give an opinion, yet I cannot 
but entertain strong doubts of its paying for the extra 
labor and cost. J. W.Cotsurn. Springfield, Vt. 


»>4-o 
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Kont Rasi.—E. B. T., Fort Miller. You will find 
an answer to your inquiry in your March Cultivator 
for this year, p. 95. 
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Scours in Calves, Cows, or Cattle. 


“ A Subscriber in Michigan’’ wishes to knew why 
his neat stock should be troubled with looseness of the 
bowels this season more than usual, and also what me- 
thod he could adopt in the management of them with 
the greatest prospect of success. His cows, he states, 
give but a scanty mess of milk, his cattle seem easily 
put out of breath, and are loggy at work, and two 
calves are getting worse ever since the last of May. 

Without some knowledge of the pastures on which 
the animals feed, of the kind of water they drink, and 
the amount of salt with which they are supplied, it 
must be obvious that we are not in possession of data 
sufficient for the formation of a correct judgment as 
to the cause of the trouble in this case. 
the grass must be flashy, or more than usually succu- 


lent, from the unusual coldness and wetness which has 
prevailed in Michigan and most other states ; and this 
conditien of the feed may contribute a good deal to- 
wards producing the trouble complained of, or be the 
sole cause thereof. Then, again, there may be some 
peculiarity about the water, which may have some- 
thing to do with it. We have known springs and wells 
so abundant in saline matter as to act on both human 
and brute animais as a cathartic or laxative, according 
to the quantity drank. Then, again, a too liberal use of 
salt may have something to do in producing the disease. 
Cold, wet nights, of which there have been many this 
summer would also aggravate complaints of this kind, 
and might even of themselves be sufficient to produce 
them in a calf that was tender, delicate, or not suppli- 
ed with sufficiently nourishing food. It is certainly 
poor economy to stint a calf, especially one of an im- 
proved breed, as is often done, by substituting skimmed 
milk, hay tea, slops, &c., for the food which is provided 
for them by nature—the best nurse and raiser of young 
creatures. Then again, the digestive organs of some 
calves seem so tender as to be irritated by bran, corn 
meal, and other things of this kind which are some- 
times used to make skimmed milk, teas and slops, a 
little more nourishing. 

Let all these things be considered and investigated, 
and probably some light may be obtained as to the 
cause, or combination of causes, producing the disease. 
And this is highly important, or we might say, abso- 
lutely necessary, for very little can be done towards 
the cure of a disease until the cause, or combination of 
causes, producing it is ascertained. The first step to- 
wards a cure is the removal or abatement of the cause 
er causes producing or keeping up a disease. 

One of the calves being three-quarters Shorthorn, 
and “very valuable,” should be taken from pasture 
and put under cover. This will prevent the aggrava- 
tion of the disease which flashy grass, and cold nights, 
and heavy dews are quite likely to produce, and may 
be all that is needed. If the scouring should not sub- 
side in a day or two after housing this calf, let the milk 
be scalded or boiled and thickened more or less with 
wheaten flour. Give no bran, corn-meal, nor oil-cake 
Should the scouring still continue, give the calf a tea- 
spoonful of prepared chalk, a teaspoonful of catechu, 
a half of a teaspoonful of ginger, and a teaspoonful of 
laudanum, or three grains of opium in some thick 
gruel or porridge three times a day until the disease 
abates. Give less and less of this medicine as the 
scouring becomes less. Carefully guard against arrest- 
ing the disease quite suddenly, as it is much safer and 
better every way to have it checked gradually. 

By the help of the above hints we think any person 
of good judgment, or having a tact for nursing, may be 
enabled to cure a not uncommon disease in calves. 

Cows and cattle may be treated in asomewhat simi- 
lar manner. First of all it is necessary to discover and 


This season ; 





| withdraw all irritating causes, such as have been nam- 
ed. If the pasture is on low or wet land, a change to 
4n upland pasture may go far towards abating the com- 
plaint. Feeding a little dry hay night and morning, 
and putting cows and cattle in stable or under cover 
during night, are among the first things to be done 
after removing all causes known orsuspected. Giving 
the creatures a good currying may do good by increas- 
ing the circulation in the external surface, which will 
naturally decrease the determination of blood to the 
internal surface. 

If these means should not be sufficient, we would ad- 
vise the employment of the remedies prescribed for 
the calf, but in larger doses. Those who have preserv- 
ed our volume for 1855 will find mention made of cures 
effected by giving raw eggs, rennet, black pepper, &c. 
But a mixture of chalk, catechu, opium and ginger, 
will cure nine of every ten of such complaints. 

a 


Leghorn Fow!ls. 


Messrs. Epitrors—I was much surprised to see my 
last letter to you published. It was not intended for 
publication. However, since the fire has started, I 
would feel better satisfied to give a more clear account 
of the Leghorn fowl, and after that let them stand upon 
their own merits. 

The Leghorn fowl is'a native of Italy—more abun- 
dant about the neighborhood of Leghorn than other 
sections of the country. They have had no attention, 
as far as I can learn, paid them until quite recently ; 
and even during the past few years there have been 
but one or two importations of them. I have had them 
nearly three years, and have not yet known a hen to 
show the least desire for incubation. They have the 
same immense comb of the Spanish, with the white ear- 
lobe, but not a white face. Their plumage varies but 


little, being either white or Dominique—oceasionally, 
as with birds of every other variety, even with the 
most careful breeding, they show another color; such 
a thing, however, is of rare occurrence. Their legs 
invariably yellow. They lay when six and eight months 
old, and, unlike most fowls, have no particular time 
when they cease to lay; even during their moult they 
lay ; and such a thing as a hen ceasing for two weeks 
at a time during any part of the year to lay, is some- 
thing I have never known. As fowls they are hardy— 
as chickens unusually hardy, and as an ornament not 
to be excelled in the way of poultry. In size they are 
about equal to the Bolton Gray or Creole—perhaps a lit- 
tle larger. As birds for the table, they are equal to any 
of the fowl tribe; their flesh juicy and tender,—and I[ 
might add that, like the Dorkings, they fat earlier and 
younger than most varieties of fowls. As keepers they 
will rank well—certainly eating as little and looking 
as well as any other members of the poultry- yard. 

I will conclude these remarks by copying from my 
poultry-book, in which I keep a strict account of the 
doings of my fowls, the work performed from the first 
day of April to the 30th day of Juneinclusive. Keep- 
ing always ten hens in each pen, with sometimes one 
cock and sometimes more, according as I thought best 
—feeding the occupants of each pen alike, and as nearly 
as possible at the same time. The time stated is 91 
days—the 
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Now, gentlemen, I have given you an account of my 
fowls as truthfully asI can. I have kept and are keep- 








ing my poultry-yards entirely for amusement—not for 
money making. If for the latter, I assure you I would 
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be most sadly disappointed. Ropert W. PEARSALL. 


Harlem, N. Y. 

N. B. I enclose you a letter, which I received on 
Monday from an entire stranger, with which you can 
do as you please. It will show that others think as 
highly of the Leghorns asI do. R. W. P. 

From the letter referred to, we make the following 
extract : 


R. W. Pearsaui, Esq.—Reading this morning your 
letter to the ‘Country GENTLEMAN,” I am induced 
to open a correspondence with you in regard to the 
Leghorn fowls. I am an admirer of good fowls, and 
have taken some pains to experiment with the same, 
and concur with you in saying that the Leghorns are 
by far superior to all others I ever knew anything 
about. 

I wintered six pullets. [ got the first egg from them 
Nov. 12. March 29 I added four to the number, and 
up to the first of August received from them 1245 eggs. 
I have taken no extra pains with them. One of my 
hens has been in this country upwards of four years, 
and has not wished to set yet. She lays steadily, and 
her eggs hatch well. My cousin brought mine from 
Leghorn. J. L. D. Norwich, Conn. 


We acknowledge the receipt of a pair of white Leg- 
horns fowls from Mr. Ropert PreArsALu of Harlem, 
N.Y. The birds are this summer’s chicks, so that it 
is impossible to say what their weight will be; but 
judging from the size of their legs, the size of their 
combs and wattles, and their general appearance, we 
vhink they will fall considerably short of the weight of 
the true Spanish. They are entirely white, with yel- 
low legs, scarlet combs and wattles, and reddish faces. 
They are trim built, sprightly and active, and from 
Mr. P£ARSALL’s statement, will no doubt prove to be 
good layers. Mr. PearsA.w has our sincere thanks for 
these fowls. We will give them good fare, ¢ refully 
note their development, and report the result to our 
readers at a future day. 
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Apples for Stock. 





Messrs. Epitors — What is your opinion of the 
value of sweet apples for stock feeding, and what va- 
rieties are the best for this purpose? Which is the 
best season for transplanting fruit trees, spring or au- 
tumn? A Susscriser. Shepherdsville, Ky. 

Sweet apples are of great value in feeding almost 
any kind of farm animals. Hogs will fatten rapidly 
on them, as well as on the richer varieties if not sweet. 
Cows, if not over-fed with them at the start, and care 


is used to cut or mash the apples so as not to choke 
them, will increase in milk and improve in condition. 
Apples are an excellent succulent food for horses in 
winter. Any varieties of sweet apples that bear 
abundantly, will answer the purpose. Unfortunately, 
but little attention has been given to varieties for feed- 
ing domestic animals exclusively. Hardiness, thrifti- 
ness, and great bearing qualities, are the main requi- 
sites. For early feeding, probably the Hightop or 
Summer Sweet, of the west, may prove one of the 
best. There are several autumn sorts, at least worthy 
of trial, among which are the foliowing :—Coolies’ 
Sweet is a fine grower, and a very productive New- 
Jersey variety ; Jersey Sweet is also very productive, 
but the tree is less vigorous, and said to be not entirely 
hardy at the west; JMJunson Sweeting and Haskell 
Sweet, are both productive and of excellent quality, 
but not yet much tried west of New-York ; the Pump- 
kin Sweet may prove a good autumn sort for this pur- 
pose. The Sweet Pearmain is said to succeed well at 
the west, and may be valuable for late fall and winter 
feeding. The same remark will apply to the Sieet 








Romanite, a western variety. The Wing Sweeting, ' 





although not large, is very produciive at the east, and 
keeps well—if as much so at the west it would be val- 
uable. The Green Sweet is hardy and productive, 
and keeps into spring. 
The American Butter Worker. 
AN ANSWER TO AN INQUIRY. 

Messrs. Tucker & Son—I noticed several weeks 
ago, an inquiry by a farmer’s wife, for a butter worker, 
which had been noticed in the Co. Gent., doubtless re- 
ferring to the American Butter Worker, a cut and de- 
scription of which we furnished you, and which may 
be found in the Nev. No. of the Cult. for 1856, and in 
No. 17, of Vol. 8, of Co. Gent., 1856. We thought we 
would not answer the inquiry, as we:do not expect to 
do a retail business at selling workers. We procured 
the right for this State and the six Eastern States, and 
we intended only to manufacture enough to supply 
those who purchase of us a right to manufacture, as 


they all need a model, and a few incidental orders for 
them. But as many orders came in for workers, and 
circulars, which we send gratis, we have managed to 
fill all orders by obtaining workers of those to whom we 
had sold a right. This we shall continue to do for the 
present. 

Your inquirer asks if the workers have any real 
merit, and if they have come into general use. They 
really possess all the merit that can be expected of 
any machine for working butter, as they are very effi- 
cient in every respect, and as the leverage in working 
is very powerful, hard butter can be readily worked 
with them. 

They have not come into general use as yet, because 
it is only about a year since they were introduced. 
But they all perform very satisfactorily as a great labor- 
saving machine, and there is only one drawback to hin- 
der their universal introduction, and that is, they are 
machines for females, generally. When a man has the 
charge of the butter in a large dairy, workers are 
readily disposed of ; but when a female works the but- 
ter, there are a hundred excuses for not purchasing v 
worker, which are usually all summed up in the price 
for a worker. 

I sell No. 1 workers at the lowest cash cost of the 
manufacturer, $6; and put but a small profit on Nos. 
2and 3. My agents all assure me, that were there 
such an efficient machine for the men to work with on 
the farm, every man would have one immediately. 
And as there cannot be one half the profit put on these 
workers, when compared with the profits on the com- 
mon implements of agriculture, but few manufacturers 
are willing to keep them on hand for retail. Respect- 
fully yours, S. Epwarps Topp. Lake Ridge, Tomp- 
kins Co, N. Y. 








Lice on Cabbage. 

Epitors Co. Gent.—In answer to inquiries in your 
last No., allow me to say that soap suds in which clothes 
have been washed, poured over the cabbage when cool, 
with a watering pot or otherwise, once a week or often- 
er, will not only destroy lice and worms, but will greatly 
facilitate their growth. This I have ascertained by 
many year’sexperience. L.L.W. Clear Branch, Va. 


a 
Blue Hydrangeas. 


A writer in alate number of the Gardener’s Chron- 
icle says, speaking of Blue Hydrangeas, “ All your 
correspondent has to do is to mix some iron-filings, or 


perhaps better still, iron scale from a blacksmith’s 
forge, in the earth he pots his Hydrangeas in, to obtain 
the blue required.” 
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Notes in Albany County. 





A population mainly of Dutch extraction and habits ; 
a soil bearing a remarkable resemblance to the “‘ Pine 
Barrens” of the South; a Patroon, or‘ lord of the 
manor,”’ like an ogre in the story books, and a tenant- 
ry of the most decided anti-rent and tar-and-feather- 
ing proclivities,—with many persons in other parts of 
the State and country, these are the characteristics by 
which Albany county is supposed to be peculiarly dis- 
tinguished! One who winds his way out of the city on 
the railroad leading west, and judges only from the 
wildness and infertility of what he sees, together with 
the veracious effusions of the newspaper that may have 
fallen into his hands—will not come to such a conclu- 
sion, it may be, without some appearance of reason. 
But let him join us behind a pair of horses intelligent- 
ly directed, and we should hope to give him a better 
and truer view, and to win his admiration and appro- 
val, however fastidious, for much that he should wit- 
ness between this and the Helderbergs. 

In more than one direction from the city, our friend 
would find a formation and soil which must repay the 
labors of skillful husbandry ; a diversified surface oc- 
casionally presenting as fine an agricultural prospect 
as is often met with; a growing tendency to improve- 
ments, manifesting itself in neater fences and more 
tasteful dwellings, in better and larger barns, and in 
stock marked more or less distinctly by the merits of 
well bred progenitors. He should be introduced to 
some substantial, enterprising and reading farmers, 
whose lands, although caltivated while the Indians 
were still almost their neighbors, are yet unexbaust- 
ed, and in numerous instances now being renovated 
and improved by the production of grass, the feeding 
of stock, and the use and economy of manures. 

Near the end of last month we enjoyed a very pleas- 
ant drive to the farm of the President of the County 
Ag. Society, Capt. HiLton ; stopping on our way at the 
City Alms House, whose grounds invite a call just 
after leaving the city pavements, on one’s way toward 
New-Scotland. The present active Superintendent, 
Mr. Wa. Hurst, has done much to improve the ap- 
pearance, increase the comforts, and add to the re- 
sources of the establishment. He has an excellent 
gardener, and a cozy little hot-house, and the plants 
both in it and out of it, bear evident marks of intelli- 
gent and industrious care. The garden is a great ad- 
dition to the institution, and the attention paid to keep- 
ing itand the remainder of the grounds in good order, 
is worthy of high commendation. 

Among the cattle kept atthe Alms House are a num- 
ber of head of Short Horns of superior merit, including 
the bulls ‘“‘ Balconi’”’ and ** Damon,” both of which we 
think have been heretofore noticed in our columns. 
The stock of pigs, reaching some 150 in number, are 
also very niece, including Essex, Berkshires, Cheshires 
and Suffolks. The poultry department is worthy of no- 
tice. We regretted to be unable to spend more time in 
looking over the farm, which comprises 216 acres. 
About seven miles of tile drains have been laid, which 
will doubtless prove of permanent advantage. The in- 
mates of the institution now number 360, of whom 104 
are in the insane department. The buildings, both for 
dwelling and farm purposes, have been much improv- 
ed within a year or two past, and the whole is well 
worthy of more than a mere passing call. 

From thence over a plank road to Capt. HiLton’s, one 
is carried most of the way through a good farming 
country, some of which bears evidence of improved 
treatment. Our friend has 330 acres, beautifully situ- 
ated, almost the whole of it being in view from his dwel- 
ling, and naturally well drained. His father settled 
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upon the place fifty years ago, and those parts of it 
that have been in cultivation for the past forty years, 
now yield, as we were informed, quite as well, if not 
better than ever, owing to a better system of cultiva- 
tion. Capt. H. has this year 70 acres in rye, 30 in oats, 
25 in corn and potatoes, 80 in meadow, 60 in pasture, 
and the balance under wood. There are perhaps a 
thousand apple trees on the farm. The soil is a gravel- 
ly loam, but in many parts quite free from stone, and 
will grow a crop of 30 bushels of rye, 50 or 60 of oats, 40 
to 50 of corn, and two tons and a half of grass to the 
acre, in a good season, without its being considered an 
extraordinary yield. 

Capt. Hilton’s system of farming consists in having 
more pasture than his stock need, enriching his land 
by their manure, as well as by the surplus vegetation 
it produces, and leaving in all his crops and calcula- 
tions a margin for the benefit of the soil, instead of 
“skinning’’ it as closely as possible each succeeding 
year. He makes large quantities of manure and buys 
some fifteen tons of plaster annually, while he can sell 
a hundred tons of hay, and keep up his stock and farm 


in good condition. He has used one of Ketchum’s 
mowers for three years, and it has this season given him 
even better satisfaction than ever before. Wheat used 
to be a staple crop both with him and his neighbors 
until about fifteen years ago, when the midge began to 
render it so very uncertain, that it was entirely given 
up—rye, which never misses, having now taken its 
place. The present season, rye, oats and grass all 
promise an abundant yield. 

The stock on the place includes ten head of Devons, 
from the best herds or importations to be had, and af- 
fording an excellent basis for future operations. Among 
them are the cows “‘ Edith,” “ Nonpariel” and ‘“ Moss 
Rose” imported, the first by Col. Morris and the last 
two by C. S. Wainwright, Esq.; the fine bull “ Em- 
pire” from the Hurlbut importations; ‘“ Master Quar- 
terly” and another promising young animal ‘‘ Albany,” 
bred on the place. The other cows are Volga, Em- 
press, Ruth and Rouge. A pair of beautiful working 
oxen deserve especial notice. Capt. H. has about fifty 
head of sheep—a cross between the Bakewell and 
South Downs, which he finds pay well for feeding. 

This farm affords a fair example of the best class of 
farms in Albany county. There are others,—to seve- 
ral of which we have long been promising ourselves a 
visit, perhaps equally worthy of notice. Their owners 
are all practical men, who depend on their land for 
their living, and find that well directed labor in 
tilling it is sufficiently ‘profitable’ to meet all 
their expectations. The enterprise they have shown 
is of service to their neighbors, and we trust they will 
have proof that it is appreciated, in the support ex- 
tended to their efforts to improve the stock of the coun- 
ty, and extend the usefulness and increase the variety 
of its shows. 





A Princely Prairie Farm. 





We find an account of a visit to the farm of Mr. M. L. 


Sutiivant, in Champaign county, Ill., in the Agri- 
cultural Press—from which it appears that Mr. S., who 
was for a long time, we believe, the most extensive 
farmer in Ohio, commenced operations in the spring of 
1856, on a 20,000 acre prairie farm, and that he has 
already about 7,000 acres broken up, 3,000 of which 
are in corn, and the remainder in wheat, barley, oats, 
flax, &c. His wheat crop is estimated at 15,000 bush- 
els, and his corn crop, estimated at only forty bushels 
per acre, would amount to 120,000 bushels. Over one 
hundred hands were employed on this farm, with one 
hundred and twenty-five yoke of oxen and about fifty 
horses. Beside this 20,000 acre farm, Mr. Sullivant 


has another, consisting of ‘‘some forty thousand acres,” 
upon which he will commence operations as soon as he 
gets the one upon which he is now at work under cul- 
ture. , 
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Notices from Foreign Agricultural Journals. 








TRANSLATED FOR THE CO. GENT., BY PROF. 8. W. JOHNSON. 





Comparative Nutritive Value of the Chinese and 
Common Potato. 


Dr. GRouvEN analyzed a tuber of the Dioscorea ba~ 
tatas which was successfully grown last year in the 
botanical garden at Bonn.* He compares its composi- 
tion with that of a white potato which he cultivated in 
1854 under the influence of various fertilizers, and 
concludes from his results that the Chinese potato, as it 
grows in the climate of Bonn, is inferior to, and can- 
not replace the common potato. The analyses are as 


follow : ‘ 
Chinese White Potato. 
Potato. with min. with nitroge- 








manure. nous man, 

eee 83.00 76.40 75.20 
OS EE 14.91 15.58 
Nitrogenous matters, 1.13 2.17 3.60 
Dextrine & mucilage, 192 2.34 1.29 
as 0.72 0.15 0.11 
(ERE a aS 0.32 0.29 0.31 
Extractive matters,.. 3.11 1.70 1.99 
Woody fibre,........ 0.70 0.99 1.03 
TE i s'n dcreidcion ca 1.10 1.00 0.90 

100.00 100.00 100.00 


Solubility of Glass and of Soil in Water. 


Pe.ouze has found that while glass vessels are at- 
tacked by cold or even by boiling water, with exceeding 
slowness, pounded glass is quite easily decomposed. 
Water was boiled for five days in a glass flask holding 
half a pint, and the vessel lost in weight scarcely two 
grains. The neck of the flask was then taken off, 
finely pulverised and boiled with water for the same 
time. Nearly one third of it was decomposed. 

The glass of a bottle in which water might have 
been kept for years without action on it, when pulver- 
ized and left for only a few minutes in contact with 
cold water, lost two-thirds per cent. of its weight, so 
much being dissolved by the water. 

What is the agricultural value of these facts? The 
compound minerals which are the chief ingredients of 
the granite rocks, and accordingly of the so:ls of near- 
ly our whole country, are similar or analogous in com- 
position to glass. Like it, they (felspar, mica, horn- 
blend, augite,) are silicates of lime, magnesia, alumina, 
potash, soda, and iron, and like it they are decomposed 
by water. The small quantities of mineral matters 
thus unlocked from their combinations, form an essen- 
tial part of the food of the plants. If these bodies 
(including also, but in relatively smaller quantities, 
phosphoric and sulphuric acids) are contiauously dis- 
solved as fast as they are needed by vegetation,—there 
(if its texture be good) the soil is fertile. Now the 
readiness with which these minerals are dissolved is 


gree as is the case with glass. Actual experiments 
have demonstrated this, and hence we see the value of 
pulverizing the soil, It is not to be expected that we 
can ever actually grind up the soil, or subject it to so 
much rubbing as would amount to a pulverization ; but 
it only needs a small relative extension of surface to 
increase the solubility of the soil so much as would be 
very perceptible in the crops. But the most important 
bearing of the fact we are considering, is in serving to 
explain the almost inexhaustible fertility of some soils. 
The soils of the Scioto Valley, Ohio, and others in Ken- 
tucky, having the same origin and qualities, have yield- 
ed the heaviest crops for years without manure. One 
cause of this productiveness is their exceeding fineness. 
So the soils of the Bannat, in Hungary, and the im- 
mense grain fields of Southern Russia, possess the same 








* Bonn is on the Rhine, near the northern limits of the 
wine region in Germany. 


increased by pulverization, to the same wonderful de- ; 
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characteristics. We know that the principal cause of 
the great efficacy of superphosphate of lime over mere 
bone-dust, consists in its exceeding fineness. 

The reason why pulverization increases the solubility 
of glass or of soils, lies simply in the increase of sur- 
face. A hard lump of sugar may take hours to dis- 
solve, when as much pulverized sugar disappears in a 
minute. We see then that by making manures fine, 
we increase their action, and by pulverizing the soil 
we get “more land to the acre.” 


Sorghum in high Latitudes. 

In former ‘ Notices”? have been given the results of 
the successful cultivation of this plant, both as a source 
of sugar and asa means of forage, in the warm cli- 
mate of southern France, as well as its failure to fur- 
nish sugar when raised in the climate of Stuttgardt, in 
central Germany 

Roupe, at Eldena in Pomerania, north Germany, has 
made some very thorough trials of the feeding value of 
sorghum compared with maize. He found that in that 
climate an acre of ground produced but about one- 
third as much green fodder, when in sorghum as when 
in maize. 

His trials, and others made at Berlin, also confirm 
those carried out at Stuttgardt, viz; that in cold cli- 
mates the sorghum cannot be profitably grown for the 
sugar it yields. 

Management of Barn-yard Manure. 

It appears that along the shores of the Baltic, the 
practice of spreading manure upon the fields sometime 
before plowing it in, has long been in favor. Dr. Sre- 
NiITZ has made some comparative trials at Eldena, 
which demonstrate the excellence of the practice. 

SToECKHARDT at Tharand, and Watz, Director of the 
Agricultural Academy at Hohenheim, near Stuttgardt, 
have also conducted exact experiments with the same 
results. 

StoEcKHARDT determined by analysis the loss of am- 
monia which*manure may undergo, and found it very 
trifling. This accords with the results of Dr. VorLcK- 
ER, and strongly confirms the experience of Mr. John- 
ston of Geneva, and Mr. Norton of Farmington. 

With such concurring testimony, from the side of 
both practice and science, there is every reason why 
farmers should multiply experiments; for a score of 
well conducted trials would go very far towards deter- 
mining under what circumstances surface manuring is 
best, and when, if ever, it is inferior to the other plans 
of application. 
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Potato Boiler. 





Eps. Co. Gent.--Many years ago I constructed a 
potato boiler, to which, in cheapness and convenience, 
I have not since met any thing equal, particularly 
when only a small business is done. 

In its general outline it is an oblong box with a sheet 
iron bottom, set over a confined fire. 

1. Procure a sheet of good Russia stove-pipe Iron. 
It may be five feet long and perhaps thirty inches wide, 
(more or less.) Make astrong pine box, whose outside 
dimensions are the same as your sheet iron, and about 
two feet deep. Punch holes in your iron with a steel 


punch, laying the iron on some smooth, hard, wooden 
surface, such as the end of a log. These holes should 
be about one-half inch apart, in two rows, the rows 
being about one-third of an inch apart, and the holes 
in one row alternating with those in the other. Turn 
your box bottom upwards, and nail on the iron with 
small shingle nails, first putting a piece of cloth list on 
the edge of the box to make the work tight. The edge 
of the box should be of good timber, otherwise the 
nails driven in two rows thus, will be in danger of split- 
' ting it. Now make a cover to your box in the form of } 
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a battened door. The whole may be done with unplan- 
ed boards. Your box is now done. 

2. Now build two parallel walls of stone or brick, on 
dry solid ground, near your hog pen, or in the hog 
house, if you have one. They may penetrate a little 
into the ground if you wish to build quite durably. 
The height should be about from eight to ten inches, 
and the space between them eight inches less than the 
width of your box, and the Iength about two feet more. 
Your wall being made, spread a little soft mortar upon 
the wall and set your box upon the mortar. You will 
sce now that your box laps over on each side of the fire 
chamber four inches, upon the wall. This is for the 
purpose of guarding the sides of your box, where the 
sheet iron is nailed on, from access to the fire. The box 
should not reach quite to the front end of the wall, a 
few inches being left for a long narrow stone to guard 
the front end of the box from the fire which sometimes 
will flash up from the mouth of the fire chamber. At 
the rear end a similar stone may be placed, beyond 
which a stove pipe may be inserted, or a regular chim- 
ney may and should be built if the boiler is placed in- 
side of a building. 

It is obvious that a boiler thus constructed, with the 
fire playing directly upon its sheet iron bottom, will 
feel the influence of fire directly, and take but a small 
amount of wood. 

It will be seen, however, that such a sheet iron bot- 
tom will not bear a hard strain. Accordingly, before 
it is charged with potatoes, a rack must be made, by 
taking two small bed pieces, say two by two inches, 
made of small scantling or plank ; those should be the 
length of. the inside of the box. Across them, at about 
one-half inch apart, nail slats, say one inch square and 
of the length of the width of the box, on the inside. 
Let this rack be laid in the bottom of the box. It will 
be seen that the bed pieces of the rack lie upon the 
wall, and so save the bottom of the box from strain. 
The box may now be filled with potatoes, beets, cut 
pumpkins, or whatever you wish to boil; before kindling 
your fire, some six or eight quarts of water may be 
poured in. When the fire is applied, this water will 
steam up and condense again, until the whole mass is 
boiling hot. 

When your potatoes are cooked, a point readily de- 
termined by raising the cover, shovel them out into 
your mash tubs, mixing them with meal if you wish. 
If potatoes alone were boiled, you may draw off the 
black water left in the bottom by a plug at one corner. 
If pumpkins or sweet roots of any sort had been boiled 
alone, or with the potatoes, this water may be dipped 
out into the mash tub. 

If desirable, the boiler may be immediately filled a 
second time, when being hot it will boil with much less 
wood. If not used again at once, a little water should 
be left in it, to counteract the effect of the remaining 
heat upon your box. 

The first time this boiler is used it will leak at little 
at the bottom. Unless you make an expensive box, it 
may always lose a little steam at the corners. Should 
this boiler stand out of doors, it should have a shed of 
boards built over it, since the wind will diminish the 
effect of your fire, and the frosts of winter injure your 
wall. By putting two pieces of sheet-iron together a 
box of twice the above size may be made. A division 
wall could also be made through the fire-chamber, to 
support the larger bottom in the center. 

A box made as above, costs about two dollars. The 
mason work almost any farmer may do with his own 
hands. Such a box will last, it is probable, five or six 
years, when the sheet-iron will need renewing. Sheet- 
iron burns out very slowly when in contact with water, 
and always kept within a boiling heat. If any one can 
devise another potato boiler of the same capacity, speed 
of action, and cheapness, and be used with the same 
small amount of wood, I would like to see it and “own 
beat.’ I have seen and used numerous potato boilers, 
some of them iron kettles set in arches, others small 
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iron boilers connected with boxes for holding the food 
to be steamed, but I have seen nothing so cheap and 


convenient as the foregoing. C.E.Goopricu. Utica. 
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Steam Plowing. 








Mr. H. F. Frence has had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing several steam plows at work, during the recent 
exhibition of the Royal Ag. Society of England, and 
also the operations of a steam digger or grubber in 
France. As his opinion of these novel implements may 
be of interest or value to those of our readers who have 


large prairie farms, or farms otherwise fit for the em- 
ployment of steam plows thereon, we give the substance 


of it, and a sketch of the observations on which it ap- 


pears to have been founded. 

Fowler’s steam plow is worked by a stationary en- 
gine, at the end of the land, and though it is said by 
Mr. F. to work well, it seems to him objectionable be- 
cause of this stationariness of the engine, which in- 
volves the use of ropes twice, at least, the length of 
the furrow.. Thus, for a furrow eighty rods in length, 
a half a mle of rope must be constantly used. 

There was only one steam plow on exhibition, which 
was worked by a locomotive engine. This carried six 
plows, or cut six furrows as it went, walked about in a 
very intelligent sort of a way, turned readily at the 
end of the furrow, and was, in this respect at least, su- 
perior to the plows with stationary engines, that it did 
not require to be drawn about from field to field by 
horses, and to have tenders with coal and water,—also 
drawn by horses,—waiting upon it, but was of itself 
able to march from field to field, drawing its own ten- 
der, supplied with coal and water, along with it. It is 
claimed that the same engine will draw loads of any 
kind on a road, haul in hay or grain, and do almost all 
kinds of farm-work as well as horses. 

In France, as we have previously stated, Mr. French 
had an opportunity of witnessing a steam engine “ roll- 
ing its broad wheels on the ground, like a wagon, and 
digging or spading the soil as it passed along.’ His 
impression, so far as these opportunities for observation 
seem to warrant, is in favor of 4 locomotive engine in 
preference of a stationary one, and of spading instead 
of plowing, as being a more perfect operation. He is 
also of the opinion that neither of the machines for 
plowing seen in England, will accomplish as much work 
at as small an expense as horses, and that until steam 
can underbid horse power in cost, the latter will be 
preferred as more simple and more convenient. 





oo. 
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Remedy for Worms on Hop-Vines. 





Messrs. Epirors—Noticing in the Country Gentle- 
man of the 13th Aug., an inquiry into the nature of 
the various worms which infest the hop-vine, and a re- 
medy for their destruction, I give you an experiment 
which I tried last spring, and thus far has proved quite 
effectual. My hop-vines are trained, and run upon 
lattice work frames from the ground. Last spring, be- 
fore the vines made their appearance, I prepared a 
whitewash with a strong decoction of corrosive subli- 


mate, and gave them a thorough washing with the 
mixture; have examined the vines constantly, and 
have not been able thus far to discover a single worm. 
For the last two or three seasons have been very much 
annoyed with them. My vines appear much more 
thrifty, and more prolific, and a decided improvement 
in their appearance. The remedy is so simple and so 
easily tried, that it is worthy the attention of a trial. 
I shall continue it from year to year, as long as I meet 
with the same results. H.A.J. Cincinnati. O. 
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Morse’s Patent Self-adjusting Door Hangers. 





The above engraving shows a new mode of constructing and hanging doors on barns and out-buildings, for 
which the patentee claims very grett a]vantages over any mode of banging doors ever before offered to the 
public. His advertisement will be found on another page of this paper. 








Experiment in Fattening Pigs. 





Messrs. Enttors—As accurate and carefully con- 
ducted experiments in fattening pork, are rare, and as 
the subjeat is often discussed among farmers, as to the 
profit or loss,” of fattening, without coming to any 
definite conclusion, I am prompted to relate a few 
facts which came to my observation during the past 
year, with a view of influencing others to try similar 
experiments, and communicate the result for the ben- 
efit of their brother farmers. a 

Mr. T. P. Lyon, an enterprising farmer of Genoa, 
Cayuga Co., having nine shoats which he wished to 
to dispose of at three months old, put them into mar- 
ket at six cents per lb., and being offered but five, 
concluded to try the experiment of fattening, with a 
view of obtaining what Ae considered their true value. 
That there might be no guess-work in the matter, each 
pig was carefully weighed, and their combined weight 
was 630 Ibs. 

On the first day of January they were put into a 
warm pen, and fed scalded meal, three-quarters corn, 
and one-quarter oats and buckwheat, until the 10th 
day of April, at which time they had consumed 3,510 
Ibs. of meal. They were then slaughtered, weighing 
after being dressed, 1430 lbs., lard 43 Ibs. rendered. 

Allowing the price Mr L. was offered at the time he 
commenced feeding, and the market price for the meal 
—_ was $1.25 per cwt., we find the account to stand 
thus; 














Shoats. 630 Ibs. at 5 cts. per Ib., --.......2..-..---- $31.50 
Meal, 3510 Ibs. at $1.25 per cwt.,........--.....---- 43.87 
$75.37 
Pork sold when dressed, 1430 Ibs., at 9 cts.,...... $128.70 
Lard sold, 43 Ibs., at 124 cts.;.................2. 5.374 
$134.37 
Deduct shoats and meal, ...........-..--- 75.37 
Ny Sede oas Shee a Rane” Be 


A very fair profit for the capital invested.. D. C. 





Experiment with Manure. 





Messrs. hpitors—I wish to communicate through 
your paper, the results of an experiment tried by a 
friend of mine, at my suggestion, three summers ago, 
upon the raising of corn, with the view of testing the 
comparative merits of different kinds of manure. I 
had stated in his presence that human excrement was 


equal to the best guano, to apply to any crop, on any 
soil, and in any climate, and that the excrement of 
any family all saved and properly applied, would pro- 
duce more grain than the family would need for con- 
sumption. 

'ro test the question, he tried the following exper- 
iment. He prepared his cornfield all alike, by the 
use of the plow and harrow. One-third of the field he 
manured in the hill with human excrement, taken from 
the vault of the privy. One-third, the same way with 
guano. The last third, with manure taken from under 
a shed, with the urine saved with the solid. The ab- 
sorbents put into the family vault to absorb the urine, 
and to render tiie solid more conveniently worked, was 
swamp muck. Whilst growing, that manured with 
guano appeared the rankest, and of the darkest color. 
He accordingly supposed that part of the field would 
give the greatest yield. But on harvesting the por- 
tions separate, he found that that portion manured 
with human excrement, gave the greatest yield both 
in the bushels of ears and of actual weight of shelled 
corn. 

The largest corn that I ever saw growing for a small 
kind of corn, was treated with ashes that had been 
prepared in the following manner: The ashes were 
put into barrels as they were taken up through the 
year. Into those barrels the chambers were emptied 
from day to day, so that the ashes were kept well sat- 
urated with urine until they were used. This compost 
was applied in the hill at the time of planting, about 
the same quantity that is generally used of guano. 
J. L. EDGERTON. 
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The U.S. Ag. Society’s Meeting at Louisville. 


The Fifth Exhibition of the United States Agrizul- 
tural Society was opened at Louisville, Ky., on Monday 
of last week (Aug. 31.) Although unable to be pres- 
ent as anticipated, we are indebted to correspondents 
for data from which to furnish the following account of 
the first three days’ proceedings, and another week we 
shall probably be able to give, together with the con- 
clusion, letters from one or two eye-witnesses, which 
wil] enable our readers to form some accurate compar- 
isons between the present show and those that have 
preceded it. 

The Grounds, as it appears, were fitted up with a 
Manufacturers Tent, Implement and Floral Halls, and 
the usual Tents of the President and Guests, in addition 
to the extensive Amphitheatre, belonging to the South 
Western Association, as well as saloons for ladies, for 


refreshments, &c. A mile track was also added to 
meet the usual requirements of the horses. The exhi- 
bition was “opened”? by an address from President 
WILpDER, who was escorted in procession fror the city, 
and introduced at the amphitheatre to a large assem- 
blage, by Gipson MALLony, Esq., President of the S. W. 
Ag. Asssociation. Mr. W. simply and appropriately 
welcomed the visitors and referred to the objects of 
the occasion. 

Tue Finst Day the trials of speed upon the track 
were the center of interest. In the trial of stallions 
over five years old, the $100 Prize was awarded to 
“ Green Mountain Morgan,” (J. B. Crippen, Culdwater, 
Mich.) sired by old Black Hawk at Bridport, Vt.— 
time, 2:58—and the 2d Premium to “‘ Young Hamilto- 
nian,” (J. L. Doty, Vermont,)—time, 3:08—both 7 
years old. Four other horses were competing, respec- 
tively owned by Messrs. McNairy, Tennessee; Mark- 
ham, Canada; Frost, Illinois, and Wilson of Ohio. In 
the ring of Four-year-old Stallions, one of the two 
competitors was ruled out and the prize went to E. G. 
Thomas’ “ Bud Blackhawk.” Inthe ring under four 
years old, there were three competitors—prizes award- 
ed to Mr. W. J. Bradley, and Dr. Spalding of Ken- 
tucky. In the several rings of Mares and Geldings, 
there were nine competitors, all Kentucky horses with 
the exception of two, respectively from New-Jersey 
and Michigan. 

THe SeconD Day cattle were shown, including the 
classes specified below, on which premiums were award- 
ed as follow: 

DURHAM BULLS. 

JupGces.—Samuet Thorne, Washington Hollow, N. Y. ; 
Lewis Sanders, Ky. ; Sam’l D. Martin, Winchester, Ky. ; 
Jacob Pierce, South Charleston, O.; Wm. T. Dennis, 
Richmond, Ind. ; Jno. G. Taylor, New Castle, Ky. ; Rus- 
sell W. Morse, Missouri. 

Three years and over—Ist premium of $100 to R. A. 
Alexander, Woodford Co., Ky., Sirius--2d. $25, R. G. Cor- 
win, Wayne Co., O., Crusader. 

Two years and under three—1st, $50, Chas. T. Garrard, 
Dosetes Co., Ky.—2d, $25, to Nelson T. Lee, Boyle Co., 


y- 
One year and under two—Ist, $25, R. A, Alexander—2d, 
$10, Cragan Johnson, Scott Co., Ky. 


DURHAM COWS. 

JupGEs.—Lewis G. Morris, Mt. Fordham, N. Y.; Rob- 
ert W. Scott, Franklin Co., Ky.; Thos. H. Clay, Fayette 
Co.. Ky.: Wm. T. Dennis, Richmond, Ind, ; Russell W. 
Morse, Hannibal, Mo. 

Three years and over—Ist. $100, to R. A. Alexander, 
Forget-me-not—2d, $25, R. A. Alexander, Dutchess of 
Athol. 

Two years and under three—Iet, $50, George M. Bed- 
ford, Bourbon Co., Ky., Iranna—2d, $25, Col. 8. Meredith, 
Wayne Co., Ind., Maid of Oak Lane. 

Oue year and under two—Ist premium, $25, R. A. Al- 
exander, Mazurka 4th—2d, R. A. Alexander, Mazurka 2d. 

Under one ag AF $25, Col. S. Meredith—2d, $5, 8. 
Meredith, Dolly Madison. 
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DEVON BULLS. 

Jupces.--Henry Wager, Rome, N. Y.; C. M. Clark, 
Springfield, Ohio; Frederick Watts, Carlisle, Pa.; A. J. 
Anderson, Henderson, Ky.; Benj. Gratz, Lexington, Ky.; 
John W. Lang, Vassalboro. Maine; Chas. T. Garrard, 
Bourbon Co., Ky.; W. H. Sotham, Owego, N. Y. 

Three years old and over.—Ist. $100, Chas A. Ely, Ohio, 
Duke of Devon.—2d, $50, Paul Wing, Montgomery Co. 
Ind.. Bryan. 

Two years and under three.—,.But one animal was offer- 
ed, and he was adjudged unworthy the premium. 

One year and under two.—Ilst. Clas. A. Ely, Loraine 
Co., Ohio, Victory. 

Under one year.—Ist, Chas. A. Ely, Ohio—2d, Paul 
Wing, Montgomery Co., Indiana, Archer. 


DEVON COWS AND HEIFERS. 


Jcupces.—C, M. Ciarke, Springfield, Ohio ; Benj. Gratz, 
Lexington, Ky.; W.H. Sotham, Owego, N. Y.; C. T. Gar- 
rard, Bourbon Co.. Ky.; C. L. Flint, Boston, ‘Mass.; Jno, 
8. Herr, Jefferson Co., Ky. 

Three years and over.—Ist, $100 to C. A. Ely, Ohio, 
Jenny Lind—2d, $25, tu same, for Victoria. 

Two years and under three.—Ist, $5Q C. A. Ely, Ohio, 
Ida,—2d, $25, to the same. for cow of same name. 

Under one year.—Iat, $15, Pau! Wing. Montgomery Co., 
Indiana, Lady Jane.—2d, C. A. Ely, Ohio, Ida 34. 


DEVON HERDS. 

JupGES.—Ben. Gratz, Lexington; OC. M. Clark. Spring- 
held, Ohio; C. T. Garrard. Bourbon Co,, Ky.; Charles L. 
Flint, Boston, Mass; W. H. Sotham, Owego, N. Y. 

Best Devon Bull and Four Cows.—1st, $100, C. A. Ely, 
Ohio.—2d, Diploma, Paul Wing, Ind. 

FAT BULLOCKS. 

Jupars — R. Mallory, Oldham Co.,* Ky. ; W. Showe, 
Ind. ; J. Johnston, New-York; T. Paxon, Ohio; EK. L. 
Huffman, Louisville ; J. Phillips, Maas. 

Five years and upwards—let, Isaac Shelby, Fayette Co, 
—2d, George Davidson, Wayne Co., Indiana. 

Four years old and under five—Ist. James Calloway, 
Henry Co.—2d, Isaac Shelby, Fayette Co. 

Three years and under four—tst, Isaac Shelby, Fayette 
Co.—2d, J. M. Calloway, Henry Co. 

FREE MARTINS, FAT HEIFERS, ETC. 

Five years and over—Ist, Geo. Davidson, Wayne Co., 
Ky,—2d, W. L. Waddy, Shelby Co. 

Four years and under five—ist, W. R. Estille, Fayette 
Co., Ky.—2d, Isaac Shelby, Lexington, Ky. 

Three years and under four—Ist, Isaac Shelby, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

In the afternoon several rings of draft stallions and 
mares, and of saddle geldings were displayed, compri- 
sing a considerable and excellent turn-out. The Flo- 
ral Hall was opened although then not quite comple- 
ted. Its appearance and the character of the Fruits 
and Flowers shown for number and variety, are highly 
spoken of. The structures devoted to machines and 
implements were scenes of busy competition, and the 
display in these departments is said to have been large 
and creditable. 

Tue Turd Day, in the morning, further classes of 
Cattle were shown, also Swine and Sheep. We give 
the report of the premiums awarded : 

HEREFORD BULLS. 

Jupces—J. M. Brown of Illinois; J. Askew, R. Mal- 
lory, Oldham co., Ky. ; Col. Jno. Pope, Tenn.; A. Tarle- 
ton, Jefferson co., Ky. ; J. O’B. Renick, and G. M. Bed- 
ford, Bourbon co., Ky. 

Three years old and over—Ist, to Prince of Wales, 
John Humphreys, Lorain co., O.—2d, Charles, W. H. 
Sotham, Owego, N. Y. 

‘Two years and under three—Ist, to Fair Boy, of T. As- 
ton, Lorain co., O. 

One year and under two—Ist, to Ranger, of W. Sotham. 

HEREFORD COWS AND HEIFERS. 

Jupers—As on the previous class. 

Three years old and over—Ist, to Duchess, of Thomas 
Aston—2d, to Mayflower to W. H. Sotham. 

Two years old and under three—Ist, to Princess Royal, 
of John Humphreys—2d, to Wood Lass, of W. H. Sotham. 

One year and under two—Ist, to Beauty, of Thos. Aston, 

Under one year—Ist, to Prudence, W. H. Sotham—2d, 
to Woodlark, owned by same. 

HEREFORD HERD. 
One bull and four cows—Ist, to W. H. Sotham 
AYRSHIRE BULLS. 

Jupcss—R. J. Tarleton, Jefferson co., Ky.; Isaac As- 

kew, Windsor, C. W.; George M. Bedford and J. OB, 
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Renick, Bourbon co., Ky. ; and Cassius M. Clay, Madi- 
son co., Ky. 

Over one year—let, to Home, J. W. Goslee, Jefferson 
co., Ky.—2d, to R. A. Alexander. 
One year and under two—lat, to 8. Berryman, Boston, 


Ky. 

: AYRSHIRE COWS. 

Three years and over—ist, to Queen, of R. A. Alexan- 
der—2d, to Arvelve Lass, owned by the same. 

Two years and under tifree—lst and 2d, to R. A. Alex- 
ander. 

Under one f ig ve. to Tunie, and 2d, to Lilie, both 
owned by R. A. Alexander. 

AYRSHIRE HERD. 
Two bulls and four cows—Premium to R. A. Alexander. 


HERD—FAT CATTLE. 
Fine fat cattle—ist, to Isaac Shelby. Fayette co., Ky. 


SWINE—LARGE BREED. 

Boars two years and over—lst, to Suffolk, owned by 
E. & B. Bassett, Milan, Erie co., O 

Sows two years and over—lst, to Lizzie, owned by J. M. 
McFerrin, Boyle co., Ky.—2d, to Virginia, owned by Jno. 
8. Seaton, Jefferson co., Ky. 

Sows one year and under—Ist, to Princess, owned by 
Richard Allen, Fayette co., Ky. 

Sow and Pigs—lIst, to Virginia and two pigs, owned by 
J. S. Seaton. 

SWINE—SMALL BREED. 

Boars two years and over—lst, to Richard Allen—2d, 
to W. W. Young, Jefferson co., Ky. 

Pair of Pigs—Ist, to E. & B. Bassett. 

Sows two years and over—lst, Richard Allen—2d, to 
Zeb. Ward, Frankfort, Ky. 

Sows one year and under two—lst, to Richard Allen— 
2d, tu Zeb. Ward. 

SHEEP—COTSWOLD. 

Aged Bucks—lst, Monarch, of J. W. Goslee, Jefferson 
co., Ky.—2d, Sucvess, of Smith Hopkins, Henry co., Ky. 

Bucks two years and under three—Ist, to R. A. Alex- 
ander—2d, to David Ellis, Henry co., Ky. 

Ewes over three years—lst, Luke Hopkins, Henry co., 
Ky.—2d, to Thomas Aston. 

Ewes under two years—lIst, J. M. Calloway, Smithfield 
Ky.—2d, J. B. O'Bannon, Jefferson co., Ky. 

SHEEP—SOUTHDOWN. 

Bucks over three years—Ist, to R. A. Alexander—2d, to 
C. M. Clay, Madison co., Ky. 

Bucks two years and under three—Ist, to R. A. Alexan- 
der—2d, to Towns & Worthon, Loraine co., O. 

Ewes two years and over—Ist, R. A. Alexander—2d, 
Towns & Worthon. 

Ewes under two years—Ist, R. A. Alexander—2d, Towns 


& Worthon. 
SHEEP—SAXON. 
<~% two years and over—lst, Alex. Black, Greencas- 
tle, Ind. 
Bucks under two years—Ist, Alex. Black. 
Ewes two years and over—Ist, John Herr, Jefferson co., 


Ky. 

NOT CLASSIFIED. 

Five Fat Wethers—list, J. M. Calloway, Smithfield, Ky. 

Mixed breeds—lst, to R. W. Scott, for Improved Ken- 
tucky ; lst for Long-wool Lambs, to Luke Hopkins, Hen- 
ry co., Ky., and 2d, to J. M. Calloway, Smithfield, Ky. ; 
1st for lot of Sheep, to J. D. Olcott, Jackson co., Mich. 

The show of Horses for general utility took place in 
the afternood, and the display was very good. The 
premiums, without exception, were taken by Kentucky 


. horses—we are not informed whether there were any 


others competing. Floral Hall was the center of great 
attraction, and the Implements on exhibition or trial, 
were examined by large numbers of spectators. 

Tue FourtH Day was opened by the exhibition of 
Alderney Cattle and the Poultry, followed by trotting 
matches, and a general display of horses in the horse 
ring, embracing all kinds of horses, which excited uni- 
versal admiration. The prizes on Jersey Cattle, Poul- 
try, Mcrino Sheep, extra Horses, &c., were declared. 

Tue Firta Day was marked by the display of 
blooded stallions, headed by ‘“‘ Wagner,” now 26 years 
old, famous for having beaten the celebrated Gray 
Eagle,—saddle horses, ponies, and mules, in each class 
of which there was a grand display, and in neither of 
which can Kentucky probably be beaten by any other 
State in the Union. The premiums on these classes, 
together with those on working oxen, were awarded, as 





also those on the Implements and Machines tried at 
Syracuse, with the exception of Mowers. In relation 
to these, the President said: 

“T regret to state that the committee on mowers 
have not yet agreed upon the verdict When they do 
s0, the result will be made known through the public 
press.” 

The award on Reapers and Combined Reapers and 
Mowers, was published in our last No., p. 176. Other 
awards were made as follows: 

To Wu. Deerine & Co., Albany, first premium for 
Stationary and for Portable Parallel Hay Presses—a 
silver medal and diploma for each. 

To. H. Ropinson, Lafayette Square, N Y., first prize 
for Grain Cradles—bronze medal. 

To Frost, Burke & Co., Springfield, Vt., first prize 
for Scythe Snaths—bronze medal. 

To Joun Hatcu & Coox, New-York, for superior 
Hay Rakes—certificate of merit. 

Seven of Mr. Richard’s Arabian Horses were ex- 
hibited, and excited the greatest admiration. 

Tue Sixt Day brought the exhibition to a close, 
and is said to have been the most brilliant of the whole, 
and a fitting and triumphant finale to the week. The 
official report says: 

‘Tt was appropriately arranged that the concluding 
scene of the brilliant and splendid exhibition should be 
a grand cavalcade of all the premium animals. Every 
one that had taken a cup during the week was intro- 
duced into the arena, and passing around, the large 
assemblage enjoyed the opportunity of witnessing a 
spectacle that is rarely vouchsafed. We cannot speak 
in fitting terms of the beauty and style of these ani- 
mals. Our vocabulary of adjectives is not sufficient to 
do justice to their varied and admirable qualities.” 

The remaining premiums were declared, including 
those on buggy and draft horses, fruits and flowers, 
farm and miscellaneous products, agricultural imple- 
ments, &c. Among these we notice the following : 

To Ricn’p H. Peasg, Albany, for best Horse Power 
for railway threshers—silver medal. In connection 
with this, the Report says : 

‘‘ At the trial before the Committee, of endless chain 
horse power and thrashing machines, the mxcelsior 
Machine, manufactured by Richard H. Pease, of Al- 
bany, N. Y., came off successful—they having thrash- 
ed the 50 skeaves alloted them in five minutes and 
eight seconds, while the Emery competing machine oc- 
cupied six minutes in thrashing the same amount, or 
nearly 20 per cent. longer than the Excelsior. -The 
thrashing was done by the mere weight of the horses, 
no harness being used.” 

To Wueever, Meticx & Co. Albany, for best 
Thresher and Winnower—diploma. 

To Hences, Free & Co., Cincinnati, for best Sorgho 
mill—silver medal. And a silver medal to the same, 
for the best ‘‘sugar-making apparatus.” 

Railway Horse Power—Diploma of commendation, 
R. H. Pease; commendation, Emery Bros., Albany N. 
Y. After a most careful examination, the committee 
were unable to discover that either of these machines 
had any superiority over the other. 

The ceremonies of the week were closed by a “grand 
banquet,” which took place at the Galt House on Satur- 
day evening, and in which over three hundred guests 
participated. Speeches were made by Col. WsLpER, 
President of the Society, Gov. MorEHEAD, and ex- 
Govs. WICKLIFFE and Hetme of Kentucky, Mr. Bar- 
RETT of St. Louis, ex-Secretary Gururie, Mr. T. L. 
Davis of Syracuse, Gen. Ti1LGHmAN of Maryland, Gin- 
son MALLory, Prest. of the Southwestern Ag. and 
Mech. Association, Mr. ALuston of S. C., and several 
others; and the whole affair seems to have passed off 
in a most agreeable and satisfactory manner. 


a 





Warts on Cow’s Teats.—Will you or any of your 


contributors state in the ‘‘ Country Gentleman,” a cure 
for warts on cow’s teats? w. A. H. 
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Notes of a Travelling Farmer—III. 





Near Lovisvitxe, Ky., Sept. 1, 1857. 

Messrs. TucKER & Son—My last was from Cincin- 
nati. I Jeft there on the 28th by railroad for Louisville. 
When going into the cars at Cincinnati I had the good 
fortune to meet H. P. Byram of the Valley Farmer. Al- 
uhough it was our first meeting, we were friends at once, 
and you may rest assured we had a long talk on all 
modes of farming, which drew others into the conver- 
sation. 

The land for some time after leaving Cincinnati, is 
hilly or bluffs as they call them; still the soil is very 
rich. Large corn very, and wheat in shock, as usual. 
Mr. B. pointed out the late residence of the lamented 
Gen. Harrison. It is nothing more than a plain farm 
dwelling, which showed plainly that he was as repre- 
sented, when elected President of the United States, 
the Farmer of Great Bend. The trees being in full fo- 
liage prevented me from seeing his grave, which is on 
the top of a small bluff or natural mound a little south 
of the dwelling. This I regretted very much. After 
passing that memorable place, we crossed the Miami. 
The appearance of those river flats far surpassed Ni- 
agara Falls to my view. The corn is immense. Al- 
though we were on what we thought the slowest of 
the slow trains, I wished when passing Great Bend 
and the Miami, that they had been slower by far. 
After passing the Miami we came into Indiana, and 
travelled some 100 miles through that State to Jeffer- 
sonville, opposite Louisville ; and the contrast between 
that part of Indiana and Ohio that I had passed through 
was very great. ‘The people through that part of In- 
diana seem to be miserably poor, and what is worse,they 
must be miserably indolent ; in fact the country for 
that 100 miles looks the most like starvation I ever saw, 
although my friend Mr. B. says he never saw it look as 
well as it does this season—says he has not passed 
through it for the last ten years, and that he wondered 
if Scotch Johnston could drain and improve the coun- 
try there. I have no doubt but there is some very 
good land; the timber at least denotes the best of 
wheat land in many places; but they seem to raise 
almost nothing, and what they do raise, they don’t take 
care of. A good deal of small wheat shocks standing 
in fields, weather beaten until they are black. Oh, 
miserable people! Here and there you can see a few 
wheat stacks, and I noticed two stacks built and thatch- 
ed Scotch fashion, and think some Scotchman has got 
in among these apparently poverty stricken people. I 
am sure they could do better if they would try. 

We crossed the Ohio river in a steamboat from Jef- 
fersonville to Louisville, which is a fine city—some say 
about 60,000 inhabitants. There undoubtedly will be 
more than that when the great fair commences ; but 
it don’t look like a city of over 40,000tome. Some of 
their hotels are splendid. The Louisville hotel, I am 
told, rents for $14,000 a year. I think it the best I 
ever was in. Land sells, two miles from the city, for 
two to three hundred dollars per acre. Some farmers, 
two miles from the city, own from 500 to 800 acres, 
two of whom have already called on me, and kindly 
invited me to visit them, which Iintendtodo I have 
seen your friend Mr. 0’ BAnnon, who kindly invited me 
to go out with him 14 miles by railroad, but I had 
made arrangements to go with a countryman of my 
own for a time; but I shall visit Mr. O’B. before I re- 
turn. We were only acquainted before by letter, but 
I find him one of those farmers that sui/ me, and I 
shall spend a day with him. 

The fair will commence to-day with horses, and to- 
morrow I expect to see the Durhams in full show. 


It is very surprising to me to see such rich farmers 
through southern Ohio and in this State, do their farm- 
ing in so slovenly and unprofitable a manner. Noth- 
ing is done right but the corn, and that grows so large 
that no weeds can live among it; but I see many mow- 
ing a tremendous crop of weeds off their potato ground 
before they can dig their potatoes. In talking with a 
farmer on the subject, I said I wondered they were 
not ashamed of such culture. He said, how could 
they help it, when these weeds grew up after the pota- 
toes were laid by,—that is after they had quit cultiva- 
ting. I told him they ought not to be laid past so soon. 
None of them have houses for hay or grain, no shelter 
for stock, except for horses and mules that they work ; 
and I have seen no stalls in stables, and would you 
believe it, very few clean out their stables over once 
in six months, if they can get in and out for so long. 
Still the farmers are wealthy. They cultivate 20 acres 
of corn at as little expense as we in New-York State 
can cultivate 3 or 4 »cres, and everything grows abun- 
dantly with little cultivation, and the weeds best of all. 
I never saw such corn and weeds, but no Canada tiis- 
tles. 


Friday, 4th Sept.—The great fair is drawing to a 
close, and I think it may be safely said that it isa 
decided failure as far as stock, grain, &c., is concerned, 
and I think shows that the people do not approve of a 
U.S. Ag. Society. The show of Durham cattle was 
few in number, but the quality was superior to any- 
thing of the kind I ever saw. They were all huge fat 
bulls, cows and heifers, by far too much so in my opin- 
ion; and the fat bullocks and heifers I question if they 
were ever equalled in any country. The fat stock of 
Durhams I think did not amount to over 20; although 
one of the judges, I did not keep account of the num- 
ber. There was only 6 bulls three years old, 2 two 
years, 6 one year old, and about the same number of 
cows and heifers for breeding purposes. There were 
some eight or ten Ayrshires, very fine; the Alderneys 
I did not see; the Devons and Herefords were also a 
meagre show, and a part of them in as bad condition 
as they possibly could be; in fact they were poorer than 
almost any cattle you can see running on the public 
highway; not all of them, but a part were a disgrace 
to any show; yet they almost all got premiums because 
there was no competition. The horses were an excel- 
lent show, very fine indeed. There were few sheep, 
but in general excellent,—Leicesters, Cotswolds and 
South- Downs, as fine and fat as they could be made. 
There were some good Merinos, both French and Span- 
ish. The swine were of all sorts and sizes, from the 
fine delicate little Suffolk to the mammoth Kentuckian, 
one of which might make a tierce of side pork. 

The fair grounds contain 54 acres—39 acres first 
bought cost $18,000. There is an amphi theater erected, 
which I am told seats 9,000 people. It was densely 
filled every day, and held nearly all the people on the 
grounds. 

The stock are shown inside, (swine and sheep ex- 
cepted.) There is a stand for the judges in the center, 
and a stand above the judges for a band of music, 
which was constantly in attendance, at times enliven- 
ing the scene. A large building outside the amphi- 
theater, called Floral Hall, filled with grain, roots, 
fruits, seeds, flowers, &c. The show of fruits was very 
fine, but there was only three competitors for winter 
white wheat; it wasexcellent. One barrel red wheat, 
two of barley very good, two of rye and four of corn 
very fine, one of oats, also good—the roots were also a 
small show. Mr. Prince was there with six Chinese 
potatoes ; they looked very much like snakes in shape. 


No liquor was allowed to be sold on or around the 
fair grounds; consequently there was no drunken peo- 
ple. Indeed everything was conducted in the best pos- 
sible manner. The worthy President was constantly 
in attendance ; but my impression is, the United States 
Agricultural Society may be™@ibandoned for any good 
i it will ever do. g. 
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Ice Houses, Wheat, Sorghum, &c. 





Messrs. Eps.—Zero, in the Co. Gent. of 10th inst., 
tells us how he built an ice house underground. His 
may be a very good way to keepice. The. Rural 
New- Yorker of 5th inst. has a plate, giving a “ bird’s 
eye view” of L. F. Allen’s ice house above ground. 
This, doubtless, is a very good one, and quite an or- 
nament to the farm buildings, but the expense of fit- 
ting up one like Zero’s or Mr. Allen’s, is much greater 
than there is any need of, and they cost more than most 
farmers would be willing to expend for such a purpose, 
when a much cheaper one will answer. 


I built one, winter before last ; when completed and 
filled with ice the whole cost did not amount to over 
seven dollars. The ice kept as well, and cooled our 
water, cream, butter, &c., just as effectually as if the 
concern had cost me fifty or an hundred dollars. Now 
what I did in this matter every farmer can also do. 
But some may ask how the thing was done so cheaply. 
I had at the east end of one of my barns, a shed, 10 
by 30 feet. With cheap joist and shaky hemlock boards, 
I built a room (or box) in the north end of the shed ; 
this was eight feet square inside, leaving a space of 
ubout one foot between the barn and the north and 
east sides of the shed. On the south side of the room 
put up two rows of joists, abont ten inches distant from 
outside to outside; boarded it out and inside; then 
filled all the space around the room with wet hemlock 
tan ; laid down a loose plank floor, and over this a few 
inches of straw. Sawed the ice in strips 18 inches 
wide, seven feet long; theice (not frozen snow) was about 
9 inches thick. In less than an hour and a half from 
the time I started the saws, (there being three of us,) 
cut enough to fill my ice house. Packed the strips 
‘across and athwart ;’’ this left a vacancy between 
the sides of the room and the ice, of six inches; this 
was filled with saw-dust, and about 12 inches of saw- 
dust spread over the top. Last winter cut the ice when 
from four to six inches thick; instead of packing in 
long strips, cut it in squares of about 20 inches. Ice 
of six to ten inches thick is easier sawed, handled, 
packed, and keeps as well as if two feet thick. I have 
made as free use of ice, from the first warm weather 
down to this 12th day of September, as if I had 20 
tons. I think there is yet enough in store to last till 
the “new crop comes.” I think any family that has 
enjoyed the luxury of ice one summer, would be very 
unwilling to dispense with it afterwards ; and from the 
facts above given, it will be seen there is no witchery, 
patent right, or great expense in storing up a full sup- 
ply of ice for family use, and some to spare. 

TURKISH FLINT WHEAT. 

Mr. Winspear of Ohio, in Co. Gent. of 10th instant, 
inquires about the above named wheat. In Septem- 
ber, 1855, sowed a package or two of it—mostly winter 
killed—harvested a little more than the seed sown—this 
was sown in Sept., 1856. It looked well up to the fall- 
ing of snow; that went off early in February, and 
every plant was winter killed, while the white (N. Y.) 
Flint Wheat, sown by the side of it escaped entirely. 
During the past two seasons, have experimented with 
five kinds of imported winter wheat, received from 
Patent Office—none of them are comparable to the N. 
Y. Flint. I trust,however, these new varieties have done 
better farther south, as some of the samples were very 
fine. Among the lot, was one variety (from Japan,) 
with a very red chaff, short head and straw, that comes 
into blossom some ten days earlier than any other kind 
I bave grown, but it has been mostly winter killed the 
two past winters. If it were hardy and productive, 
(and it may prove so further south,) it would be an in- 
valuable variety for cultivation in those sections of the 
country where the midgesprevails—from its earliness it 
would escape their ravages. 





~ ~~ _— _— 





SEED WHEAT. 

In the same paper, (10th inst.) Mr. Missemer of 
Penn., inquires for ‘“ beardless White Seed Wheat,” 
raised in the latitude of Albany, or farther north. I 
would just say to Mr. M., that for several years past 
the N. Y. White Flint, a beardless variety of wheat, 
has been successfully grown in this vicinity, and I 
doubt very much if there is any better variety for this 
latitude. Where sown in season, on well prepared and 
suitable soil, it has stood the winter well; got ahead 
of the midge, escaped rust, been productive, making 
extra flour, and A. 1. bread. Mr. M. can probably ob- 
tain this variety of pure wheat of the seedsmen at Al- 
bany or Rochester, N. Y. 


DETERIORATION OF THE WHEAT CROP-——ONE CAUSE. 


I beg all wheat growers that have the Co. Gent. of 
the 20th of August, to carefully read over the article 
under the above caption, by Observer. Seed wheat 
rubbed out by hand, would doubtless be better than 
that threshed by the flail, and that threshed by the flail 
far preferable to that threshed in machines. ‘‘ Many 
good wheat growers thresh all their seed wheat with a 
flail, to avoid crushing the kernels by using a thresh- 
ing machine, which often cracks and bruises at least a 
tenth part of the very best kernels,’’ so says the Sept. 
number of the American Agriculturist. The drier the 
grain when threshed in the machine, more of the large 
kernels are broken, and many that appear perfect have 
lost their chits or germs. Before the introduction of 
threshers into this section of the country, one and a 
half bushel of seed wheat was generally used per acre; 
now two bushels are found little enough for an acre, 
and frequently then the crop is too thin. 

Being at a grist mill a few days since, I noticed a 
half bushel measure under the discharging apout of the 
smut mill. The wheat as it came from the smut mill, 
passed over a fine wire sieve placed in the discharging 
spout, so that the very smallest kernels, with the chits 
or germs of the wheat whipped off, in passing through 
the smut mill fell into the half bushel. The miller infor- 
med me that he annually obtained several bushels of 
these germs, and fed to his hens, &c. With this I for- 
ward you a sample of the germs. With a microscope 
you will reagily see that a very large portion of the 
wheat after having passed through the smut mill would 
never vegetate. The same, though probably in a much 
less degree, takes place in threshing wheat by a swiftly 
revolving and powerful thresher. 

‘* Like produces its like,” is a truism generally ac- 
ceded to. If the farmer sows large, plump, unmati- 
lated wheat, he will be pretty certain to obtain strong, 
healthy plants; while if he sows puny, mutilated seeds, 
if it germinates it will most probably produce feeble, 
unproductive plants. ‘ As ye sow, so shall ye reap.” 

I suppose the germs are richer in the phosphates 
than any other portion of the grain—’tis so with the 
chits of Indian corn. By the loss of the germs of the 
wheat, is not the nutritive qualities of the flour dete- 
riorated ? Will Prof. S. W. Johnson enlighten us upon 
this subject ? 

In conclusion, I would say to those wheat growers 
who “ go in”’ for improvement, thresh your seed wheat 
with the flail; with a suitable sieve sift out the small 
and blighted kernels; sow only large, plump seed. 
Follow this course for a few years, and with good cul- 
ture, I trust you will have no cause to complain of the 
deterioration of your wheat. 

CHINESE SUGAR CANE IN HIGH LATITUDES. 

In your last issue, Prof. Johnson gives us the results 
of some experiments in north Germany, on the feeding 
value of the cane compared with Indian corn. There 
the cane only produced per acre about one-third as 
much green fodder as corn. If the same relative pro- 
portions held good here, I think the corn must yield 
over sixty tons per acre. I have recently seen several 
patches, standing from nine to twelve feet high—hills 
from two to two and a half feet apart—six or eight of 
these tall stalks in each hill—some of the pieces have 
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been headed ten days or more. Several persons judge 
there is at the rate of more than twenty tons of green 
fodder per acre. One of your subscribers here (G. S.) 
has several pieces. He also has a patch of southern 
corn planted in drills for fodder. He is of the opinion 
that, rod for rod, the cane will yield the greatest 
weight of green food. Of its feeding qualities, and of 
its valne as a sugar and molasses plant, it is now use- 
less to judge; a few weeks will throw some light upon 
these questions. One thing is certain, the cane will 
better stand the frost than Indian corn. L. B. War- 
ner, NN. H. 





o-oo 


Selecting Seed Corn—Timely Hint. 





Farmers will remember that for two or three years 
past, a great deal of corncame up badly. Last spring, 
especially, much of it “rotted” in the ground. The 
loss from this cause is hundreds of thousands the pre- 
sent season. On our own ground (with some 14 acres 
in corn) the loss was next tonothing. The same is true 
of some others we could name. What is the reason of 
the difference ? Why does the seed in one field grow, 
and in another rot? That is just what we wish to come 
at. 

One great cause of the rotting of seed, is that it was 
never well ripened. Another reason is that it is badly 
dried. Poorly ripened and badly dried seed is very 
easily injured by fermentation, and a very little fer- 
mentation and moulding will destroy vitality. Last 
autumn, we had the best, largest, and ripest ears care- 
fully selected, and braided together by the husks in 
tresses, and hung in a dry place. This was planted, 
and notwithstanding the drenching rains and mud, all 
came up,—not a missing hill or stalk,—and the field is 
noted as one of the best in the country. The same has 
been the experience of some others. Those who made 
no selection and took no care of their seed, have had 
“very bad luck.’ Another field was planted with 
King Philip corn, not trussed; but as this sort ripens 
so early and perfectly, this operation appears not ne- 
cessary. It came up as evenly as the other. 

Let farmers select their best and ripest ears, and ei- 
ther truss and hang them up, cr place them, in the ear, 
where they will dry thorougkly, (unless it be some very 
early, quickly ripening sorts,) and there will be better 
success and better luck with the corn crop. 

——_e-_0-e______—_- s 


cveney—its Cause and Cure. 





This term is not in the dictionary, and probably in 
no work on farriery, either English or American. The 
reason may be that no such disease existed; it being 
the effect of a cause,—as an affection at the armpit 
is sometimes caused by an injured hand. The cause 
of the so-called Sweney is produced by hard driving, 
or a slight founder, or by a want of growth in the out- 
er rim of the hoof corresponding to that within. 


Remedy.—Pare the sole of the foot thin, especially 
next to the frog. Prepare a shoe for that purpose, 
and when well set, spread the heel one-fourth of an 
inch. Repeat the spreading at the end of a week, and 
again, if the hoof and shoe will admit, when it must 
be re-set. Keep the sole and side of the hoof moisten- 
ed with any penetrating animal oil, or with fresh cow 
dung applied twice a day. Reliet will follow, and in 
most cases in a few weeks the lameness and sweney 
will disappear. 

If the case be too stubborn for these appliances, 
shear off the hair above the hoof for the space of an 
inch and a half ; wash it clean, and spread on a blister 
salye—not letting it touch the heel. Bathe it in mod- 
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erately, by holding a heated iron near it, and smooth 
it off with your spreading knife in the direction you 
wish the hair to grow. ‘Tie the horse to the rack for 
twenty-four hours, so that he cannot reach the plaster 
with his teeth, and in a few weeks a new and enlarged 
edition of hoof will be seen protruding. This process 
may need repeating after four weeks. Wa. T. Ham- 
LiTON. Jonesville, N. Y. 


ooo 


Cure for Colic in Horses. 








I am moved by the advantages I have derived from 
the pages of the Co. Gent., to relate a case and cure of 
the colic in a horse, for the benefit of others. My horse 
had been plowing and perspired freely, when the plow- 
man being called off for a few minutes, tied him to a 


ferce at the headland. A brisk wind was blowing, and 
the horse soon exhibited signs of uneasiness, by shift- 
ing his position, raising his hind legs suddenly, pawing, 
&c. As soon as he entered his stall he threw himself 
violently down, and manifested all the symptoms of a 
severe colic. I gave him a dose of ginger, whiskey, 
oil, laudanum, spirits turpentine, altogether a pint, but 
it had not the desired effect. I then had him trotted 
up and down the road, briskly rubbed under the belly 
by two men, and thus worked with him for hours, and 
thought it all of no avail, when at one o’clock, A. M., 
I determined if there was virtue in drugs, to give him 
a kill or cure dose. Accordingly, I doubled the quan- 
tities of the laudanum, turpentine and ginger, poured 
them down his throat and left him to the care of the 
men. To my surprise, in the morning I found him 
alive and apparently over the attack, but very weak. 

1 determined then to send to the city for our best 
veterinary surgeon, who gave me the following recipe 
as a cure for colic, as I deemed my rashness of the 
preceding night too great to pursue for the future, 
when a valuable animal is the subject. 

CurE For Coxic. 
3 ounces spirits of turpentine, 
1 oz. tincture of opium. 

If relief is not obtained in one hour,-repeat the dose 
with one ounce of best powdered aloes well dissolved 
together. 

I feel it a duty to communicate any information that 
may possible benefit your readers, from whom I have 
derived much. W. Baltimore, Md. 


+. 
ooo 


Washing and Sewing Machines. 
Messrs. Epitors—A subscriber some months since 
inquired about washing machines. A great variety 
have been made and sold, but I believe but one kind is 
now made to any extent, the other kinds not meeting 
the wants of community. The kind I aliude to is “ the 


Metropolitan Washing Machine,” extensively sold in 
some parts of Massachusetts, Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, and I believe is giving universal satisfaction. 
It is simple, durable, and not likely to get out of order. 
It does not injure the clothes nor break buttons. 

Two months use in a large family satisfies me and all 
the members of our household, that it really saves 
more than one-half the work in ordinary washing— 
many say it saves three-fourths. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, please tell us where we can get 
the best Sewing Machine—for while our sowing, mow- 
ing, reaping, pitching, threshing, ditching and cutting 
our fodder is done by machinery, it will not do for our 
wives to wear themselves out over the wash-board and 
the needle. D. Lyman. Middlefield, Ct. 

Ear.y Frost.—Quite a severe frost occurred on the 
night of the 8th inst., in this vicinity, and through a 
considerable portion of New-England. But little in- 
—— however, done to the crops, except on low 
an 
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Inquiries and Answers. 





Insury To Carrots.—I have a bed of carrots that 
was planted this spring, which came up vigorously, and 
after two or three thinnings seemed to droop—the tops 
turn yellow, and dry up brown as a crisp. But I 
would mention that in strewing some some salt over the 
land near by, I accidentally got some of it over the tops. 
Do you attribute their decay to this, and will they re- 
vive again? Or is it owing to the extreme heat of the 
weather? Please give me the cause and oblige. R. 
H. New-York, August, 1857. [We are unable to as- 
sign the cause of the failure of the crop, from so limi- 
ted a knowledge of all the circumstances. We have 
never known carrots injured by a hot sun, when the 
soil was deep and rich. A small accidentally scattered 
portion of salt would probal)ly be insufficient to produce 
the stated result. ] 


Surrotk Pies.—J. B. K., Nashville, Tenn. We are 
unable to furnish the information you desire about the 
shipment of pigs to your place, and would advise you 
to address Geo. Wi_kes & Co., Editors Porter’s Spirit 
of the Times, New-York, who make the purchase and 
shipment of stock a part of their business, and who will 
be able to answer your inquiries satisfactorily. 








Sweney.-—Will you please inform me through your 
invaluable paper, if the disease which your correspon- 
dent calls “‘Sweney,” and gives a cure for, is in the 
shoulder of the horse, caused by strains of the muscles 
of the lower bone of the shoulder, as I have a very 
good horse which is quite lame in the shoulder from a 
strain, and I should apply his remedy, but not know- 
ing whether my case was the same or not, I therefore 
must trouble you or your correspondent to enlighten 
me on the matter. By so doing, you will much oblige 
A Susscriper. Toledo; O. 





MILLs For CuINESE Sucar Cane, &c.—Will you or 
some of your readers, inform us what sort of mills are 
best adapted for the extraction of the sap of the Chi- 
nese sugar cane, on a small scale? If they are in 
market, where and at what price, and whether the sap 
should be boiled in iron, copper, or brass kettles? Also, 
the proper stage of the plant in its growth when it 
should be done, and any other information that may be 
necessary to the inexperienced in the matter. Please 
reply in next No. N.J. North Lyme, Ct. [Answers 
to the above will be valuable to many of our readers, 
and we hope some of our correspondents may be able 
to furnish the desired information.] 





Inquiry.—If you or some of your readers will tell 
me what to do for a fine young mare, it will oblige me 
and may also some others. My mare, three years old 
last spring, has something grows out at the heel of one 
of her hind feet—it looks like the frog of the foot, and 
reaches near a third up the pastern—grows sometimes 
to an inch and a half or two inches In length—hurts her 
but littlek—occasionally gets sore and comes off with 
some bleeding. I would be much pleased to get it 
cured. G. W. Y. Rocky River, Tenn. 





Porato Bues.—Can you or any of your subscribers, 
tell me how to get rid of the ‘‘ Potato Bug?” Most 
every body knows what the potato bug is, but nobody 
in this country knows how to killthem. R. Prairie 
Farm, Tenn. 

Mr. Jounston’s Farmine.—It is with much pleasure 
aud profit I read your valuable paper from week to 
week, and I have been especially interested in Mr. 
Joun JoHNSTON’S correspondence, and your Notes of his 
Farm and Farming; and it would be a favor to me, 
and doubtless to many others, if Mr. Johnston would 
give us through your paper, the cost of earrying on his 
farm, and the receipts of the same ia items for one 
year. It is often said that book farming will not pay, 
and I should judge that Mr. Johnston is really what I 
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should call a “ Book farming’? man—one that intends 
to make his business pay, or if you please a systematic 
farmer. If farming cannot be made to pay, carried on 
systematically, I would advise all to quit the business. 
N.H. Noyes. Otisco, N. Y. 


Mr. JoHnstTon is emphatically a ‘common sense far- 
mer.’ He seeks all the information he can obtain, 
whether from books, papers or observation, and is thus 
enabled to decide intelligently as to the best course for 
him to pursue. The result is, so far as the profits of 
farming are concerned, entirely satisfactory to himself, 
and would be, we are confident from what we have seen 
of his figures, to the public, were we at liberty to fur- 
nish the statement our correspondent desires. Mr. J. 
does not boast of his profits, but he has sought by his 
frequent communications to the agricultural’ papers, to 
show those farmers who complain that farming is un- 
profitable, ‘‘a more excellent way’”’—a way in which 
he has brought a worn-out farm into the highest state 
of fertility, and that too, without any foreign capital, 
the products of the farm having not only paid for all 
improvements, but enabled him to lay aside a hand- 
some yearly per centage on the money and labor in- 
vested. 

** GarBinzos.’—Tell your correspondent I ‘spec’? 
he is humbugged with this would-be-something-great 
plant. I acknowledge that I was. I received some 
of the seed from the Patent Office, as something new 
under the sun. ‘Excellent food for both man and 
beast.” Well, I took pains in preparing the soil to test 
it; and the result is three or four little vines, some- 
what resembling the common pea vine, without pods or 
fruit of any kind. R. Prairie Farm, Tenn. 








Pasture Lor—INrormMATion WANTED.—I have four 
acres of woodland, pretty well thinned out—soil rather 
poor, and abounding in small flint stones—that I desire 
to convert into a pasture lot for two or three cows. A 
few years ago orchard grass was sown, but it is now 
run out. As the soilis so thin and poor, I am at a loss to 
know whether I had better plow the surface lightly this 
winter, and next spring give it a moderate dressing of 
unleached ashes, or bone dust, to be harrowed in with 
clover and orchard grass seeds, or whether to top dress 
it with the ashes or bone dust, during next winter, and 
in the spring to harrow it thoroughly after sowing the 
seed on the turf (such as it is.) Could you not induce 
some of those agricultural giants, Messrs. Jonnston, 
Dickinson, or others of your experienced contributors, 
to give a new beginner the benefit of their judgment 

nd experience in such a case? I would be grateful 
to. it. W. Baltimore, Md. 





Aspects or Orcnarps. — Will you please give 
me your experience in regard to situation for orchards 
—whether a southern or northern aspect be preferable, 
and if sheltered by growth of trees, on which side or 
sides of the four points of the compass would you re- 
commend such shelter to be. A.C. H. Freeport, Jil. 

This is a matter requiring some experience and 
judgment. A certain degree of exposure to the wea- 
ther is required for the proper maturity and hardening 
of the wood of fruit trees. Warm, sheltered valleys, 
with rich soil, promote rapid growth during summer, 
and continue it so late in autumn that the intense frosts 
of winter to which such valleys are especially liable, 
soon destroy the succulent and half hardy shoots. On 
the contrary, an exposed hill retards the rapidity of 
growth, and hastens the maturity of the young wood; 
while the less intense cold of such situations, in conse- 
quence of the freer circulation of air, is additionally 
favorable. 

But too much exposure to winds is also fatal. We 
have known some of the hardiest trees destroyed by 
being planted in a strong sweep of the cold wintry 
weather, while others, in sheltered localities, but equal- 
ly subjected to low temperature, entirely escaped. 
Hence it is important to guard against extremes. On 
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the whole, and at the locality of our correspondent, we 
should prefer an elevated and northern to a southern 
aspect, the soil being equally favorable, and the sweep 
of cold winds being in a great measure cut off by the 
shelter of forest trees at a proper distance or by ar- 
tificially planted belts. 





Crover Seep Harvester —I have been told that 
there is a machine used in the western part of the 
State, for gathering the ripe heads of clover, by mere- 
ly scraping them off, and leaving the stems, thereby 
saving the labor of cutting, curing, and threshing 
seed clover. If you will have the kindness to inform 
me through the ‘‘ Country Gentleman,” where I can 
procure such a machine, with the probable cost, you 
will greatly oblige me. A SuBscriper. Auriesrille, 
N. Y. [There isa machine for tbis purpose, called 
‘© Wagener’s Clover Header,” but where it is manu- 
factured or where it can be procured, we are unable to 
say. For description of it, see Co. Gent. vol. iv., p. 
135, or Cult. for 1854, p. 305.} 





Packing Buttrer.—Will you do me the favor of 
inquiring through the Country Gentleman, the best 
manner for packing butter for winter use. I use a 
cellar dairy, and pack during the summer about as 
much butter as [ require for winter use. It does not 
turn rancid, but never keeps as sweet and nice as some 
butter packed by those more conversant with it. I 
shall be infinitely obliged for some information on this 
point. D.B.W. Baltimore, Md. 


TuRNEPS AND RapisHES.—Will the Country Gent. 
inform me why turnips and radishes sometimes grow 
all tops, and form scarcely any roots of a good size? 
And also if there is any way of preventing it? I have 
a quagtity of both which I am afraid will be good for 
nothing. 

AppLe Stocks.—What are the Paradise and Dou- 
cain stocks for dwarf apples? L.H. Ogdensburgh. 

[Turnips and radishes grow sometimes imperfectly, 
and probably from bad seed selected from the growth 
of poor specimens. There may be other auxiliary 
causes. Will some of our practical gardeners give 
their experience ? 

The Paradise apple is a small species, growing three 
or four feet high, and when common varieties are bud- 
ded or grafted on it, they are reduced in size but little 
greater than currant bushes. The Doucain is a large 
species, in size between the Paradise and common 
apple, and forms larger dwarfs. } 








Kerpine CIDER SWEET.—Will you be kind enough, 
through the columns of the Cultivator, to inform me 
and some of your other subscribers, how to keep new 
cider sweet, for months after it is made, as I am in- 
formed it can be done; also, how to make cider like 
champaign wine. JosePH LINDSEY. Philadelphia, 
8 mo. 28th. [It is kept sweet by boiling betore it 
commences fermentation—the common practice being 
to boil it down to one half its first bulk, or less—but 
we have known it to keep sweet a year, after reducing 
it only one-third. The second inquiry we cannot an- 
swer. 

2 Ac. Cottece.—Will you please to give 
me the address of the State Agricultural College of 
Michigan ? I have seen notices of it in your paper, and 
I have no other way to get a prospectus or a catalogue 
than by writing you. Pater. [Address R. D. Wexxs 
Secretary, Lansing, Mich.} 








OuTLET For DratnineG.—In draining with tile, how 
is the outlet of the ditch secured? Is the tile carried 
out, or is there broken stone put between the end of 
the tile and outlét? G. P. Sykesville, Md. [If the 
ditch discharges from the side of a steep bank, and is 
not in danger of being obstructed by the tread of ani- 
mals, the water may discharge from the tile itself. 








But if the tile is of such a nature as to crumble from 
frost, and the above named requisites cannot be se- 
cured, the end of the ditch should be filled with small 
or broken stone, through which the water may escapo. 





Fieas —I wish to know what means will enable me 
to get rid of fleas. Isthere any thing that could be 
put into a bed, or wherever they may be, which would 
be effective in driving them off? A satisfactory an- 
swer to this will be a favor to more than one of the 
afflicted of your readers. J.E.W. New Ross, Ind. 
[We do not know any remedy for fleas except killing 
them. We have indeed heard of the Frenchman’s 
remedy of choking them with brick-dust,— 

‘First den, you catch de flea. 

Den put some little powder down he troat,” &c. ; 
but really, we have no grent confidence in the practi- 
cability of this method. We must apply to our cor- 
respondents. } 


To Destroy Brakes.—lI see in the last Cultivator, 
an inquiry, how to kill brakes ina pasture that cannot 
be plowed. I would say, mow them as soon as they are 
large enough, sxy in June, and keep them down by 
mowing, and there will be but few the second year if 
any; in a hard case, it may take two years, but in my 
cuse it has killed them when it has been faithfully done. 
IsopeRT Hotmes. Johnson, Vi. 








Disease IN AprLe TreEE BArK.—Quite a numoer 
of my father’s apple trees have been attacked by a 
strange disease, which commences on the bark of the 
stem of the tree by a small circular spot, becoming 
brown anddrying. Ina short time after, quite a num- 
ber of spots of the same kind will be seen. These 
spots continue to increase in size and number until a 
large portion of the bark is dead. Any information as 
to the cause and cure of this strange disease will be 
thankfully received by me through the Cultivator. D. 
M. N. Lewisburg, Pa. [The insertion of the above 
has been accidentally delayed—can some of our cor- 
respondents throw any light on the subject.) 





CANADA CLuB WuEat.—Perwit me to inqure through 
you, for a description of Canada Club Wheat. Is it 
bearded or not? Isit red or white chaff? Is it liable 
to smut or rust ? What kind of grain has it—is it flinty 
or like white winter wheat. 

Corn Currer.—If any one is acquainted with a 
practical corn cutter that is worked by horse power, I 
would like to know where they can be had, the price, 
&e. A.C. Apkins. Plymouth, Jil. 





Wor Teretx.—I wish to know what difference there 
is, if there is any, between wolf teeth and blind teeth 
in horses, and the effect which each of them has on the 
usefulness of the animal. J.E.W. [The same teeth 
are referred to under both names. The effect they 
are supposed to have in producing blindness, has been 
frequently referred to in this paper. ] 





Porato Bues.—Your correspondent “ R.”’ is inform- 
ed that threshing ‘“‘ potato bugs’’ has had the desired 
effect—not to kill them, but to make them “leave 
for parts unknown.” W. Galesburg, Ili. 





DrarninG TiLeEs.—I wish to get information through 
the Country Gentleman, in regard to file for drain. 
Which is the best, the sole tile or the horse shoe tile, 
and whether or no the horse shoe tile is apt to fill up 
and obstruct the drain. Will some one who has had 
experience in tile draining answer the above, and 
oblige a SUBSCRIBER. 

PRUNING THE Larcu, &c.—Can you tell me the best 
time to prune the Larch, to give it a conica} form? 
both European and American ? also American Arbor- 
vite? J.T. Lirtie. Dizon, Jil. [In the spring, 
at the commencement of growth. ]} 
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Tue Farr or tHE Avsany Co. Aa. Socrery—Was 
held in this city last week according to notice, and but 
for unpleasant weather on the last day, would probably 
have surpassed, in respect to pecuniary success, any of 
its predecessors. The receipts up to Wednesday night 
were far in advance of the same time last year; those 
of Thursday, however, were cut down so much by nearly 
incessant rains, that the total is somewhat less. In 
Fruits and Flowers the show was a remarkably fine 
one. The turn out of stock was very good,—both of 
Horses, Cattle and Sheep, while the Pigs were particu- 
larly excellent. There was a large display of Poultry, 
a fair exhibition of Implements and Machines, while 
Domestic and other Manufactures, articles for the ta- 
ble and household use, &c., &c., included an extensive 
and showy variety. 

The city papers have already given so full lists of 
entries, premiums, &c., that with the limited space at 
our command, we feel unable to notice this exhibition 
at as much length as otherwise would have been ex- 
pected in our columns. Among the prize-takers in 
different classes of Horses, we notice the names of E. 
A. Fitch, New-Scotland, Barent Mynderse, Guilderland, 
Vischer Lansing, Watervliet, John Appleton, Albany, 
J. H. Booth, Bethlehem, A. Fitch, New-Scotland, H. 
Yates and E. Frisby, Albany, John Chadwick, J. J. 
Callanan, J. W. Jolly, De Witt Phillips, W. J. Snyder, 
W. W. Thompson, C. V. Truax, J. Wetherwax, and 
others. 

Among successful competitors in the Durham class- 
es, were Henry Sherman, Albany, W. M. Bullock and 
G. H. Seeley, Bethlehem, and Wm. Janes of Albany. 
W. M. Bullock, E. Corning, Jr., and D. Callanan of 
New Scotland were awarded prizes on Herefords. Pres- 
ident Hilton, Peter McHarg, Peter Weeden, John Wit- 
beck, J. Wilkinson, and Joseph Haswell were promi- 
nent among Devon exhibitors. 

Among the largest and best exhibitors of sheep and 
swine, were John H. Booth, Henry Bailey, E. Corning, 
Jr., Sanford Cook, J. W. Jolley, Wm. Janes, Jas. Ma- 
her, Jas. L. Mitchell, Jacob Ten Eyck, P. P. Vail, Ju- 
rian Winne, P. Weeden, &c. The largest and best 
exhibitions of Poultry were made by John Anderson, 
H. Bugden, B. Gibson, W. R. Hills, J. V. A. Lansing, 
John McBain, W. H. Richardson, Wm. Richardson, 
G. E. Rice, J. N. Seelye, Peter Van Wie, and E. A. 
Wendell. 

Great credit is due to John Wilson for his fine dis- 
play of Flowers, Plants, Fruit, Bouquets, &e. Among 
other exhibitors in these departments we should not fail 
to notice G. Decker, Geo. Becker, E. Corning, Jr., E. 
Dorr, 8. W. Gibbs, W. Hurst, A. Menand, J. L. Mitch- 
ell, Dr. A. March, J. B. Radley, Wm. Richardson, Peter 
Van Wie, M. E. Viele, H. Visscher, Saml. Warren, M. 
A. Wands, R. P. Wiles, &c. Collections of Vegetables, 
more or less extensive, were contributed by E. Corning, 
Jr., J. Hills, N. Hussey, J. M. Houghtaling, W. Janes, 
Wm. Moore, .J. S. Slingerland, J. Simmons, Z. M. San- 
ders, S. V. Thornton, P. P. Vail, &. 

Beautiful Working Oxen were those of W. H. Slinger- 
land, of Bethlehem, John D. Johnson, of New-Scotland, 
and the prize pair last year belonging to President Hil- 
ton. The Steers of D. Callanan and F. Moak, of New- 
Scotland, J. L. Ten Eyck, J. H. Booth, and D. Onder- 
donk, of Bethlehem, and P. Worden, of Rensselaer- 
ville, were deservedly admired. But one of the pret- 
tiest sights on the grounds were the matched calves of 
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John McHarg of Bethlehem, and John Witbeck of 
New-Scotland, with their young but well-drilled dri- 
vers. 


The thanks of the Society are due to the enterpri- 
sing merchants and manufacturers of the city, for their 
generous aid in the way of contributions to the display. 
Many of them will have its Diploma as an enduring 
memento of their success, and a recommendation of 
their wares or inventions to public patronage. Among 
manufactures of particular Agricultural interest, were 
the large collection of Implements shown by R. H. 
Pease, a Corn Sheller, by Cassidy & Chism, Mowing 
Machines by Hallenbeck & Cunningham, Farm Wa- 
gons by M. Hallenbeck and J. W. Jolly, Market Wa- 
gons by Lyon & Chandler, and O. H. Osborne, Drain 
Tile by C. & W. M’Cammon, Geo. Alderson and John 
Appleton, the Hot-House Boiler of S. T. Savage, and 


and a variety of Implements, &., by D. W. Seelye, 
and others. 


Tue HorticutturRat Society oF THE VALLEY OF 
THE GENESEE holds its fall exhibition at Corinthian 
Hall in Rochester, on the lst and 2d days of October 
next. It is expected to be an interestipg exhibition, 
as unusual efforts are to be made for that purpose. 








Tue Saxe at ‘ Moreton Lopee.”’—We learn from 
Paott Laturop, Esq., of Hadley, Mass., that the sale 
of F. W. Stone, Esq., of Moreton Lodge, near Guelph, 
Canada West, was well attended, and that the excel- 
lent stock advertised were sold at good prices. Mr. L. 
was passing through this city Monday, in company 
with B. Emerson, Esq., of California, both haying in 
charge several head of cattle purchased of Mr. Stone. 
Mr. Lathrop’s were as follow: 

Branca, red and white ; calved January 25th, 1854, impor- 


ted 1855, got by Minstrel, (11.818,) dam Banksia, by 
Shepherd’s Purse (10 804.) Price $380. 
Lapy CHESTERFORD, roan; calved 19th April, 1854, im- 
yrted 1855, got by Earl of Ducie (12,799,) dam, Lady 
» a by Red roan Kirtling, (10,691.) Price $500. 
lira Doxe or Oxrorp, red; calved 20th February, 1856, 
ot by 6th Duke of Oxford (12,765.) Price $600. 
JOHN , a red and white ; calved Ist July, 1857, got by 
John O’Gaunt, 2d, (13,089.) Price $200. 

Mr. Emerson’s purchases were : 

Rose or Summer, red; calved April 8, 1857, got by John 
O’Gaunt 2d, (13,089.) Price $305. 

Lavy Bo.rton, red and white; calved 16th March, 1856, 
got by 2d Duke of Bolton, (12,789.) Price $400. 

Lapy Farnuam, roan; calved 27th March, 1857, got by 
John O’Gaunt, 2d, (13,089.) Price $200. 

GvE.pH, a roan bull; calved 3d Nov. 1856. By the same 
sire. Price ; 

Joun or Guewpn, red and white; calved 23d Feb., 1857. 
Sired as above. Price $250. 

These animals will be a great acquisition to the stock 

of California, whither it is their owner’s intention to 

take them at an early day. 

We believe the above are the only purchases made 
to come to the States, with the exception of a bull, 
‘“‘ Wall-Flower 7th,” purchased for Justin Ety, Esq., 
of West Springfield, Mass., and the heifer ‘‘ Peach 
Bud,” the cow ‘Duchess 3d,” and several head of 
Cotswold Sheep, for S. W. Burrum, Esq., of Winches- 
ter, N. H. 

{ce We have received some specimens of queer 
looking peas and beans from our friend Dennis of Ap- 
plebackville, Pa., the names of which we have not been 
able to decipher. 

Biack Hawk anv Lapy Scrrorx.—The skins of 
these distinguished horses have been set up, and will 
be exhibited by Mr. Charles A. Hill at various Agri- 
cultural shows this autumn. They will doubtless at- 
tract much attention 
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Notes for the Month. 
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Tue Hiesest Brp at Mr. Wess’s Rau-Lettinge.— 
We are informed that the “ Mr. Lindsay of New- York,” 
referred to on page 112, Co. Gent., as having pail the 
highest price at Jonas Webb’s South Down ram-ietting 
for the use of a single ram, (£197, or about $985,) 
should have been R. Linsiey, Esq., of West Meriden, 
Conn. It is also stated that he subsequently purchased 
this animal for 400 guineas, or $2,000. It took the 
second prize at the Royal Agricultural Society’s shows, 
both last year at Chelmsford, and this year at Salis- 
bury. To show that the price paid is not so very ex- 
travagant, we may add that the hire of another of Mr. 
Webb’s rams, during the past three years, amounts to 
nearly as much—it having been bid off in 1855 for 170 
guineas, in 1856 for 130, and this year for 70—total 
370 guineas. As these are the prices at which the beat 
farmers of England estimate the practical value to 
themselves, of one year’s use of a good male, may not 
our farmers derive therefrom a lesson of importance— 
the benefit of securing the services of improved males 
to raise the character and improve the qualities of their 
stock—including cattle and swine as well as sheep? 





WarTER FoR IRRIGATION.—During the recent Salis- 
bury meeting of the Royal Ag. Society, an interesting 
lecture was delivered on water-meadows, to which we 
may hereafter refer more at lenth. In looking it over 
we notice that the speaker’s views coincide with those 
of A. B. Dickinson in several respects. Night irriga- 
tion, or in shady weather, is better than under a warm 
sun. Turbid water, which will leave a deposit behind it, 
is particularly commended. But the quality of the water 
is especially insisted on. The purer and softer it is, 
the better for irrigation. The water which produced 
the richest vegetation the speaker had ever seen, on 
analysis was found to be remarkable in these respects. 
The temperature of this spring-water, was three de- 
grees lower in May and June than that of river water 
adjoining, but when both were tried on the same mea- 
dow, the latter would not produce half the grass yield- 
ed by the other. Moreover much smaller quantities of 
the spring water could be used with equal advantage. 





Serr-Actine Gate —A communication from Mr. S. 
J. SHeRwoop of Wisconsin, dated March lst, has since 
been crowded out of our paper from week to week. 
We should publish it even at this time, but the writer 
proposes in it to give a fuller description of the self- 
acting gate he had then successfully employed for a 
few weeks, with the modifications further experience 
might suggest; and, now that several months have 
elapsed, such a communication would probably be of 
greater interest than the one before us. We should be 
pleased to receive it. A good Automaton Gate is much 
needed all over the country, and if our correspondent’s 
invention is superior to others in any respect, it would 
be of general service to make it more widely known. 





Cuinese SuGAr Cane. — Your favor of a small 
package of Sugar Cane seed was received and planted 
about the 20th of May. It came up in about 10 daye, 
showing a small yellow stalk, in size and appearance 
resembling broom corn—grew very slow for four weeks. 
After the warm weather came it began to go ahead. I 
have this day (Aug. 15) measured,and find it to be from 
six to seven feet and ten inches in height, as it stands. 
Don’t know what I shall do with the stuff, but think I 
can supply a Lake George fishing party with about 500 
rods, if it continues to go ahead for three weeks to come 
asit hasforthe past month. E.S.8. Hartford, N. Y 





AnoTHER Sight Worth Sreinc.—Rock County, 
Wisconsin, is one of the finest, if not the best of al; 
the counties for farming purposes which we visited in 
our western tour, and we were told that it was consid- 


— 








t ered the best county in thatstate. The following from 
the Chicago Tribune, will afford some idea of the ex- 
tent to which wheat is grown in that vicinity :—“ A 
friend of ours says that one day last week he went up 
to the top of a hill called Mt. Zion, six mifes from 
Janesville, Rock county, Wis. and counted on the sur- 
rounding plain one hundred and sixty-four horse power 
reaping machines, busily cutting down wheat. There 
were one thousand men, women and boys following af- 
ter, binding and shocking up the golden sheaves. It 
was a sight worth seeing, to behold the grain fulling 
and being gathered up at the rate of two hundred 
acres per hour - 
SHape Trees in Pastures—I have a small dairy 
of eleven cows, cared for by an efficient dairy-maid. 
The cows have the run of fio pastures, one of which 
is an old pasture, in grass twenty years,.with a plenty 
of shade in it, a belt of timber oceupying a portion of 
the lot, and two brooks running through it of cold, 
sweet soft water. The other is a new piece, seeded 
down two years ago to clover and timothy, with no 
shade, and a scant supply of water, so that the cows go 
to drink as soon as they are let out at night; yet in 
this last mentioned pasture the cows give a pail and a 
half more milk in the twenty-four hours, than in that 
supplied with plenty of shade. Grass in both equally 
abundant. So much in favor of A. B. Dickinson’s 
experience. W.M.W. Sweet Briar, Aug., 1857. 








Mitk Sicxness.—The §S. C. Farmer and Planter 
copies from the Country Gentleman (vol. viii, p. 300) 
the article on this subject, written by Dr. Ieaac Hutcu- 
inson of Evansville, Ia., and remarks—“ If the writer 
of the following article on the cause of this dreadful 
disease is correct, he is entitled toa large reward which 
we have understood has been offered for the discovery. 
We have always suspected it to be something of a very 
volatile nature, having a strong affinity for water from 
its being deposited with the dew on grass, &&., and 
from its absence where no dew is to be found.” 





Oxn10 PLows.—Mr. Joun L. G1L1, plow manufactu- 
rer of Columbus, O., mentioned in the course of a recent 
call at our office, that he is now making four kinds of 
each of seven different sizes, and that his sales this 
spring were in the neighborhood of four thousand 
plows, while he hopes to get three thousand more ready 
for the fall trade. His market is mainly in his own 
state and Kentucky, where implements from his facto- 
ry are in high repute. As there are eight or nine other 
large plow makers, if we are not mistaken, in Ohio, it 
is scarcely necessary to add, that there must be a vast 
number of furrows turned by the * Buckeyes,” and 
that, too, with new plows, in the course of a twelve- 
month. 

Tue Hiewtanp Socterty held its Show at Glasgow, 
eliciting a respectable turn-out, although the occur- 
rence of the Yorkshire meeting the same week kept 
most English exhibitors at home. In Short-Horns, Mr. 
Douglas of Atheistaneford was the principal exhibitor, 
and much credit is given him as a skillful and enter- 
prising breeder. The first prize bull at Salisbury was 
present, having been purchased from the breeder, Mr. 
Fawkes, for £200. There were nearly 200 entries of 
Ayrshires, although this seems not to have been quite 
as good or large a turn-out as was expected. This 
breed is shown mainly on its milking qualities (of which 
this is not so favorable a season to judge,) and it is 
stated that ‘“‘ while breeders are sacrificing the milking 
properties of the Short-Horn, the breeders of Ayr- 
shires are pursuing an opposite course, in sacrificing 
form to the milking properties.”’ There was a fair 
turn-out of Polled breeds, Angus and Galloway, and 
of the Highland cattle. The Clydesdale Horses were 
pretty well represented ; other classes, thorough-breds, 
&c., &c., not so largely or favorably. ‘Phe Sheep in- 
cluded Leicesters, Blackfaced, Southdown, Cheviot and 
Cotswolds. The Swine were very good—most prizes 
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in this department going to English competitors. The ; year old and one lamb ewes. They were good speci- 


Implement department “ did not come up tothe same 
standard of excellence as that of the stock.” 





Laso®Savina Macuines. — A correspondent in 
southwestern Pennsylvania, write us as follows :—‘‘ The 
reading of your paper has made me, in the eyes of my 
brother farmers, a perfect visionary, because it has in- 
duced me to use the jointed harrow, the roller, the sub- 
soil plow, reaper and mower, &c. I first learned about 
these from your paper, and as they have all proved 
successful and profitable, I am now about purchasing a 
two-horse power threshing machine, which I trust I 
shall find equally serviceable.’ We do not doubt it, 
nor do we doubt but your neighbors will ere long follow 
your example in this as they have in other matters. 





U. 8. Aa Socrety’s Premiums on REAPERS AND 
Mowers.—The Premiums on the machines tried at 
Syracuse in July, were declared at the Louisville 
meeting of the U. S. Ag. Society on the 4th inst. The 
awards were as follows: 

FOR REAPERS. 
To. C. H. McCormick, Chicago, Il]l.—Gold Medal. 
Walter A. Wood, Hoosick Falls, N. Y.—Silver Medal. 
To oo Brokaw & Child, Springfield, Ohio—Bronze 
edal. 
To Jona. Haines, Pekin, Ill.—Diploma. 
FOR REAPERS AND MOWERS COMBINED. 
To Walter A. Wood, Hoosick Falls, N. Y.—Gold Medal. 
To D. M. Osborne, Buffalo, N. Y.—Silver Medal. 
To bre Brokaw & Childs, Springfield, Ohio, Bronze 
edal. 
The award for Mowing machines has not come to 
hand. 

Tne SALE or Mr. WAne’s Stock at Cobourg, C. W.., 
took place Aug. 26th ana 27th. We learn from the 
Rural New-Yorker, that the attendance was good, but 
that very few from the States were present. All of 
the cattle remained in Canada with the exception of 
three head, which were purchased by J. 0. SHELDON, 
Esq., of Geneva, N. Y. Many advertised were with- 
drawn from sale. Thirty-eight head were disposed of 
at prices varying—for Cows—from $80 to $210; Bulls 
$80 to $200; Grade Short-horns, from $60 to $80. 
The Sheep (Leicesters,) looked finely and brought all 
prices, from good butcher’s rates to $80 per head. 
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IMPORTATION OF IMPROVED Stock.—Messrs Txos. 
Betts & Co., New-York, have just received, via Que- 
bee and Montreal, an extensive importation of improv- 
ed stock, embracing 11 head of Short- Horns, 2 Here- 
fords, 41 South Down and 10 Hampshire sheep, and one 
thorough-bred stallion, all of which are for sale. Be- 
sides these, the cargo included the following animals, 
selected and purchased for the gentlemen named: 
Thorough-bred Stallion, for Quincey A. Shaw, Esq., 
Boston ; thorough-bred Brood Mare, do. do.; Short- 
Horned Bull, for R. H. Dulany, Esq., Virginia; two 
Short- Horned Heifers, do. do. ; South Down Buck from 
Jonas Webb, for R. H. Dulany, do. do.; ten Devons, 
for Alfred M. Tredwell, New-York city, and Linsley 
Brothers, Meriden, Conn.; two Shropshire Bucks, for 
Captain Fullerton, Boston ; one Short-Horned Heifer, 
do. do.; three Pigs from prize stock, for C. B. Haines, 
Esq., New-Jersey. Messrs. Betts are expecting two 
more cargoes of stock this fall—one to arrive in Oc- 
tober, and the other in November. 





Sucar CANE vs. Corn stTaLKs.—Mr. Jacop Sax, 
Sheldon, Vt., writes us that he raises a variety of large 
sweet corn, the stalk of which he thinks possesses more 
saccharine matter than the Chinese Sugar Cane, or the 
sugar beet. 

Fine Sueep.—Mr. C. L. Wuairtine of Granville, 
Licking Co., Ohio, passed through this city last week, 
with a lot of Cotswold or New-Oxfordshire sheep, pur- 
chased of Mr. Jonw T. Anprew of West Cornwall, 
Conn, consisting of a four year old ram, and five two- 








mens of long-wooled sheep, the ram weighing 236 Ibs. 
and the ewes averaging 170 lbs., all in moderate con- 
dition. 

Peasopy’s SEEDLING StRAWBERRY.—The Alabama 
State Ag. Society have awarded to Cuartes A. PEa- 
BODY, Esq., a Gold Medal of the value of $50, ‘‘as a 
testimony of their high appreciation of his success in 
the propagation of his unequalled strawberry, the 
Seedling Hautbois, and in bringing the culture of the 
strawberry to such perfection.” 








Goop Woot ann Heavy FLerce.—You will find a 
small lock of wool enclosed, a sample of a Spanish Merino 
buck’s fleece, which is a little short of one years’ growth, 
which weighs 214 pounds. I donot mention this think- 
ing to boast on heavy fleeces, but seeing an account of a 
fleece in one of the late numbers of your paper which 
weighed 17 Ibs., I thought perhaps it might be grati- 
fying to you to see the sheep that shears 214 lbs., which 
you may do should you attend the State fair at Buffalo. 
A. J. Dike. Depeyster, N. Y. 





Sorcuo anp ImpHEE, the Chinese and African 
Sugar Canes—a treatise upon their origin, varieties and 
culture, their value asa Forage Crop; and the mauu- 
facture of Sugar, Syrup, Alcohol, Wines, Beer, Cider, 
Vinegar, Starch and Dye-stuffs ; with a paper by Leon- 
ard Wray, Esq., of Caftraria, and a description of his 
pene a process for Crystalizing the juice of the Imphee. 

o which are added copious translations of valuable 
French Pamhlets: by Henry 8. Onrcotr. Fully Ilus- 
trated with Drawings of the best machinery. 


The above is a duodecimo volume of 350 pages, just 
issued by A. O. Moore, (late C M. Saxton & Co.) Ag- 
ricultural Book Bublishers, New-York, and contains, 
we may well suppose, all that is now known in relution 
to the matters to which it is devoted. 





PreMIUMS FoR TREES ON Hignhways.—The Aquid- 
neck Ag. Society of Rhode Island, have as we think 
very wisely offered premiums “ for Ornamental Trees 
planted during the present year, to grow in front of 
their premises in the public road, not less than four 
feet high, and not less than ten feet apart, to such as 
shall be entitled to the same, regard being had to the 
number and quality planted, and the length of the 
owner’s front.” We hope this example will be follow- 
ed by other societies. 

Spring Rye —I have a new kind of spring rye, call- 
ed ‘“‘ Egyptian Spring Rye.” I send a few grains asa 
sample. I think it will yield well. I sowed one bushel 
which will produce, I think, at least 22 bushels. D. 
HALLENBERGER. Pennville, Pa, (The seed enclosed 
was a very fair sample of rye.] 








MANURES ON PRAIRIE Soits.—A residence of twenty 
years in this state, (Illinois) with some experience and 
observation, proves that our prairies are not benefitted 
by the addition of manure for any of the small grains; 
but for our great crop, Indian corn, and the grasses, es- 
pecially timothy, it will pay here as well as anywhere. 





Mituet Step.—An analysis of this grain made in 
Great Britain, gives the following results : 





Albuminous compounds. .......--.2-....22.222 220. 15.00 
Starch, with a little gum, sugar, and woody fibre,... 65.80 
ORY WORET, ass end neces one wcsiecsescsciweonsocce ove 3.60 
DS oid iviisling aha detainees So aan gai bees bale 11.2 
Inorganic constituents, (Ash,)-..........-.......22. 4.40 
100.00 


This shows, what has before been stated, that it pos- 
sesses great value for feeding purposes—some authori- 
ties considering it superior to any of the cereals. In 
some Provinces in India it is extensively used by the 
inhabitants, and is generally regarded by them more 
nutritious than wheat. Without any design to create 
a “sugar cane” or “ mulberry-tree”’ excitement on 
the subject, we may express our surprise that the 









































plant has not yet come into more general cultivation. 
We wish any of our readers who may have tried it, 
would report the results, and that those who have it 
growing would take some pains to make experiments. 
It may be added that those intending to use millet for 
feeding purposes should have it reduced into meal, the 
finer ground the better, and when intended for pigs, 
the meal should be previously boiled or steeped for a 
time in hot water. 

PuRENOLOGICAL ALMANAC. — We have received 
Messrs. FowLer & WELLS’ Phrenological Almanac for 
1858. It is got up ia their usual good style, and con- 
tains a variety of matter interesting to the general 
reader as well as to Phrenologists, with about twenty 
portraits, accompanied with letter press descriptions. 
Address Fowler & Wells 308 Broadway, New-York. 

Making Vinegar. 

L. Tucker & Son—We have no luck in making vin- 
egar. Please inform us through The Cultivator, of a 
good way to make it, and you will mueh oblige A Sus- 
SCRIBER. Jochester, Pa. 


Ciler in this country, malt liquors in England, and 
fermented grape juice in wine countries, are used for 
making vinegar. Al] these contain an abundance of 
organic matter, which induces fermentation ; they ab- 
sorb oxygen and give off hydrogen in the form of water. 
Hence, unlike the vinous fermentation, the presence of 
air is essential. But it must not be too largely admit- 
ted, lest it carry off certain parts essential to success. 
A barrel or cask is most convenient, with the bung open 
and covered with gauze to exclude insects. 

Vinegar may be made by exposing one part of brown 
sugar with seven parts of water, and a small quantity 
of yeast, in a cask with open bung hole, for some weeks 
to the action of the sun’s rays. But this vinegar is not 
so good as made in some other ways, being more or less 
viscous. 

An excellent mode is the following: Mix a gallon of 
molasses with a barrel of cider, warm it in a large ket- 
tle, then put the m’xture ip a barrel with a few sheets 
of brown paper. Keep it in a warm place with the bung 
open, through which a stick is inserted for stirring it, 
to break the scum and admit the air. The vinegar may 
be drawn as needed, and its place supplied by cider, 
which in its turn will be converted to vinegar. 

—_-_-——__—_e-e-0— 
Variety in Fruits. 
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The present season shows the great advantage of 
cultivating as many of the different species of fruit as 
practicable, in order to secure a supply of something. 
The peach crop, is never looked upon as very certain 
anywhere; but in its absence we have been in the 
habit of looking to plums and apples. But the plum 
and apple crop are both a failure this year in most 
parts of the country—the plum from rotting chiefly, 
and the apple from injurious effects of the cold winters 
and dry summers on the trees, and the present unusu- 
al and unfavorable summer. Yet where all these 
have failed, pears have often produced fine crops; and 
even where pears too have failed, the small fruits for 
summer and the grape for autumn, have proved very 
valuable. The currant is probably the surest of all 
fruit crops, and this with its almost universal freedom 
from any disease or blight of the fruit, places it high 
on the list of valuable kinds. The raspberry, and es- 
pecially Brinkle’s Orange, and the Rochelle Black- 
berry, have filled a vacancy occasioned by the failure 
of early peaches and apricots; and strawberries and 
currants have taken the place of cherries. We would 
recommend to ail landowners, who desire to secure a 
certain supply of fruit in different seasons, to omit the 
planting of nothing which possesses a fair character or 
promise—beginning with strawberries, and including 
raspberries, curfants, gooseberries, blackberries, grapes, 
melons, and the best sorts of cherries, apricots, peaches, 
plums, apples, and pears, both standard and dwarf. 
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Value of Hay Caps—How Made. 





Eps. Cut. axp Co. Gen?.—I saw in your last num- 
ber a notice of hay-caps, taken from the,Co. Gent. 
Having now had four years experience in™®their use, 
and found that in all farming tools simplicity is a mat- 
ter of first importance, I have abandoned all additions 
to the cotton cloth, and use it alone. Any water-proof 
cover is useless and injurious. A good heavy article 
of cotton (not twilled, but heavy sheeting,) will turna 
week’s rain. You want no sticks or stones—pull out a 
lock of hay and twist it around the corner of the cover, 
and one of our mountain thunder gusts will not move 
it. Let any one take four yards of Amoskeag cotton, 
cut it in two, sew it together with a double seam, hem 
the two ends, and it will make a cover two yards square. 
When you have saved a crop of hay or grain worth 
twice as much as that of your neighbor who will not 
expend a shilling to save a dollar, dry your covers very 
carefully, tie them, when neatly folded, in bundies of 
25 each, put them out of the way of rats and of people 
who just want a cloth to cover up something, 2nd in 
four years your covers will be as good as new. W. H. 
DenninG. Fishkill Landing, N. Y. 


—- —.———0-#- @—-— — -— 


‘Chinese Sugar Cane.’’ 





Eps. Cutt. anp Co. Gent.—As this plant is just now 
exciting much attention throughout the country, any 
thing connected with its habits and growth may not 
be uninteresting. I have a small lot of it, which was 
planted the latter part of May. It has received no 
more attention than is usually bestowed on Indian corn, 
but its growth has been vigorous and rapid beyond any 
thing I have ever seen Many of the stalks now ex- 
ceed 12 feet in height and 44 inches in circumference. 
It is finely headed, and in ordinary seasons there can 
be no doubt of its maturing; but the past has been so 
cold and backward, that it is somewhat doubtful of its 
now ripening sufficiently to fully develope its saccha- 
rine properties. It must, however, I should think, 
prove valuable for forage, from its rapid growth and 
the great amount of suckers thrown up from its roots. 
In many instances, where but one plant was left in a 
hill, there are now 4 and 5 large stalks from § to 12 
feet in height. . 

Should the season prove favorable to its fully ma- 
turing, I intend to make some experiments, and will 
‘report progress,’’ and possibly, if an opportunity oc- 
curs, may give you a-taste of its sweets. E. Lerrina- 
WELL, M.D. Aurora, Cayuga Co. N. Y 


o—o—oe 
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How to Build an Ice House. 








Messrs. Eptrors—I take much pleasure in giving 
your Jersey Subscriber, what information I am pos- 
sessed of in relation to “Ice Houses built of stone 
under ground.” Ihave one built in the following 
manner: After excavating, a dry stone wall was laid, 
and all the crevices afterwards well pointed up with 
cement. Its shape is circular; diameter across the 
top 15 feet; depth 16 feet, tapering down to 10 feet 
across bottom. I have a building over it, which I use 
as a tool-house, octagon shape, eight feet high, the roof 
rising toa point. The sides are double, sealed over- 
head with boards, and a small opening in the peak for 
ventilation. The pit was so constructed that the ice 
would remain compact and solid as it melted and set- 
tled. The ice holds out until October. 

My neighbor has one built of stone also, but in a dif- 
ferent way. It is laid up with stone dry wall, and not 
cemented; arched over with brick like a cistern, with 
an opening in the top to put in the ice, and closed with 
a double cover with lights in each. It is built along 
side his house, and he has a door-way from the base- 
ment, from which he takes his ice during the summer, 
so that he has no occasion to remove the top until he 
wishes to refill it. We lay posts on the bottom, and 
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on them several bunches of faggots, and line the whole 
with straw. The ice does not keep as well in this one as 
in mine. The ice must be packed close and particular 
attention paid to ventilation and drainage. ZeERo. 


oo 
.oo-s 


* 
Fruit Growers’ Society of Western New-York. 








This Society held its autumnal exhibition and meet- 
ing at Rochester on the 18th and 19th days of the pre- 
sent month, and like its predecessors, was the means of 
eliciting a large amount of interesting and valuable 
information from the members. The subjects chiefly 
discussed were cultivation of pears on quince stock for 
extensive marketing; the leaf blight and cracking in 
the pear; the superiority of fresh soils for trees over 
those previously cropped with them; the best mode of 
training standard pears for orchards; the proper age 
for nursery trees when they are removed to the orchard ; 
preserving fruits in cans, jars and bottles; the market 
culture of the raspberry and blackberry, &c. On all 
these subjects, many valuable facts were stated, the 
substance of which we hope to give in our next num- 
ber. 

Among the prominent speakers present, who took 
part in the discussion, were CHARLEs Down1ne of New- 
burgh, L. E. Berkmans, of Plainfield, New-Jersey, 
W. P. Townsenp, and C. L. Hoag, of Lockport, T. C. 
MaAxweELt and W. Smita, of Geneva, S. H. Arns- 
wortH, of West Bloomfield, P. Norron, of Brockport, 
W. B. Smita, of Syracuse, Dr. Bristox, of Dansville, 
J. J. Tuomas, of Union Springs, and P. Barry, H. E. 
Hooker, J. Frost, C. P. Bisset, and others, of Ro- 
chester. 

Among the collections of fruit, were 77 sorts of the 
pear, and many other fruits from H. E. Hooker & Co., 
42 of the pear from A. Frost & Co., and fine collections 
from Pratt, Bronson and Merrill of Geneva, Hooker, 
Farley & Co., and W. King of Rochester, and A. Covey 
of Penfield. But the finest collection by far, was that 
of Ellwanger & Barry, consisting of 195 varieties of the 
pear, selected from a much larger number, and consist- 
ing almost wholly of the finer sorts, and many of them 
of great rarity and excellence—and 22 varieties of 
the plum. Among the latter Pond’s Seedling was 
conspicuous for its brilliant color and great size, most of 
the specimens measuring two and a half inches long— 
and there were many other sorts of much interest to 
fruit growers. Charles Downing presented beautiful 
specimens of the Delaware grape; and fine clusters of 
the Rebecca were sent by W. Brocksbank of Hudson. 

0 -@ e—____—__- 

A New Winnowina Macuine.—Mr. R. Nurttine of 
Randolph, Vt., exhibited a new machine at the late 
State Fair in that State, which is thus described by 
the Green Mountain Freeman :—‘* Among the new in- 
ventions, we noticed a machine somewhat resembling 
a fanning mill, yet more portable and symmetrical in 
form, for cleaning every kind of grain, grass and gar- 
den seeds, beans, peas, and separating each kind from 
every other kind, invented by R. Nutting of Randolph, 
and now exhibited for the first time, which seems to 
be an exceedingly useful invention, and possesses a 
wonderful capacity to separate oats, cockle, wild grass, 
and all foul seeds from wheat or any other grain, sor- 
rel seed from herdsgrass, the larger kernels of grain 
or seeds from the smaller for seed, &c., which opera- 
tions we witnessed. It seems withal to be very simple 
in construction, and is operated with much less power 
than winnowing mills, and by a very simple attach- 
ment the weight of the operator keeps the machine in 
any desired place.” 








ee 


MACEDON NURSERY. 


THOMAS & HERENDEEN 


FFER for sale an 

extensive collection 
of APPLES, PEACH- 
ES, CHERRIES, 
PEARS and PLU MS. 
and Bardy GRAPES, 
RASPBERRIES, 
GOOSEBERRIES, 
CURRANTS, and oth- 
er of the smaller Fruits 
of the “most valuable 
sorts grown in the 
Northern States, and in 





ALL CASES PROVED GENUINE. 
Their ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT contains the best 


Hardy Imported and American Evergreens, 


Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and Herbaceous Flowering 
Plants, the latter especially selected for their showy and 
brilliant character, in fitting them for Lawns and Door- 
Yard scenery. 

All orders directed to “THOMAS & HERENDEEN, 
Macepon, Wayne Co., N. Y.,” will meet with careful and 
prompt attention, and the Trees and Plants will be packed 
in the most secure manner for safe conveyance to oo part 
of the United States. 

A general or Retail Catalogue, and a condensed and 
Wholesale Catalogue for Nurserymen and Dealers only, 
furnished on the receipt of a stamp for the postage on 
each. Oct. 1—wadtm2t 


Dutch Bulbous Flower Roots, 


FOR FALL PLANTING 


ONSISTING of choice Dovusie ahd Sincuz Hya- 
CINTHS— price 20 cents each, or $2 per dozen. 

Early, Late, Single and Doub le Tur. IPs, varying from 10 
to 20 cents each. A choice mixture at 75 cents per dozen. 

Crown ImpERIALS—25 cents each. 

Po.Lyantuus Narcissus and Earty Roman do.—20 cts. 
each. 

DovsLe Narcrssvus—10 cents each. 

Mixep Crocus—25 cents per dozen. 

Arum Dracuncu ts, or Dragon Flower—25 cents. 

DovusLe Snowprops, Anemones and Ranunculus—50 
cents per dozen. 

Large Wuite Lity—10 cents each. 

Double do. do. —25 

- JONQUILLES—10 

GLapro_vs Comments and ByzanturmM—10 cents each. 

Peacock, ENGiiIsH Boursons and Persian Iris—10 cts. 
CHALCEDONIAN do.—20 cents. 

Any Bulbs not included in above list, can be obtained at 
short notice. All the Bulbs offered by the subscriber are 
first class, and such as will give satisfaction. All orders 
promptly attended to. W. THORBURN, Seedsman, 

Sept. 24—wétmlt 492 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 








Pacific Ocean Guano. 


2(0( TONS, containing 6 per cent. of ammonia, and 40 
per cent. of phosphates—in quantities to suit pur- 
chasers. A. LON a * T, 
Sept. 10—w4tmilt. 34 Cliff-st., New-York. 


CEIOICE IOWA LANDS, 
FOR SA LE LOW. 
200 ACRES of excellent Farming Land, within an 
hour’s ride by railroad from Burlington, Iowa, and 
twelve hour’s distance from Chicago. Ina pleasant neigh- 
borhood, with a railroad station of 1,000 inhabitants within 
a few miles, aud an excellent market. 

Price $18 per Acre. Eight Dollars in cash—the balance 
on 10 year’s credit, with 6 per cent. interest. This sale be- 
ing to close an estate for the benefit of infant heirs, a length 
of credit at a rate of interest seldom given in the West, 
offers an uncommonly favorable chance to purchasers. 

Also 2,000 Acres of choice Farming Land in this vicini- 
ty, in lots to suit, surrounded by good farma, and conve- 
nient to market. Price from $12 to $20 per Acre, accord- 
ing to locality ; one-fourth in cash, the balance in one, two 
and three years, with 10 per cent. interest. 

Also—1,500 Acres of well selected land in Adams Co., 
Iowa, near the line of the Burlington aid Missouri River 
Railroad. Price $5 per Acre—cash down, Guardians 
making investments for minors ina State where the value 
of land increases as rapidly as in Iowa, will find this a fa- 
vorable opportunity for purchasing 

J. F. TALLANT, 


Burlington, Iowa. 





Sept. 3—w4tmlt 
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Fine Flowering Bulbs. 


LLWANGER & BARRY have just received from 
Holland, a large invoice of Flowering Bulbs, includ- 
ing the very finest 

HY ACINTHS, double and single—all colors. 
TULIPS, do. do. 
NARCISSUS. 
CROCUS, 20 beautiful sorts. 
CROWN IMPERIALS, 8 varieties. 
LILIES, a large collection. 
DOUBLE AND SINGLE SNOW DROPS. 
IRIS, many varieties. 
AMARYLLIS, &c., &c. 

Those who desire a fine display next epring, should pliant 
immediately. All orders filled promptly, and on the most 
reasonable terms. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 

Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 

Oct. 1—w2tmlt. 


Self Adjusting Door Hangers. 


I OFFER my improved Door Hangers to those building 
or repairing Barns and out-buildings, and claim for 
them the following advantages : 

1. Its cost of constructing and hanging, is leas than the 
common door. 2. The door never sags, nor gets out of 
place. 3. It is never slammed with the wind. 4. It is ne- 
ver obstructed by snow. 65. It will last as long as any part 
of the building. 6. It shuts more closely than the ordinary 
door, preventing the snow from driving in and excluding 
the cold. 7. The Serr Apsustine principle, which allows 
the door to be opened and closed at all times, however 
large, with ease to the operator, all cramping being pre- 
vented. 8. It is made larger than the door-way, entirely 
ae sag the posts and sill from Coons it can be made 
1ighly ornamental, and hung externally or internally. 
Posts need not be larger than a common stud, as no strain 
will come directly upon them. Full directions for putting 
up will accompany each sett. Warranted a better and 
more substantial Door Hanger, than any other offered to 
the public, and to give satisfaction to the purchaser, of 
they can be returned and the money will be refunded. 

All orders should be addressed to 

A. W. MORSE, 

' Patentee and Manufacturer, 
Aug. 27--witm1t Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 


HORSE POWERS, 
THRESHING MACHINES, 


EXCELSIOR FAN MILLS, 
At the North River Agriculturait Warehouse. 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 
Aug. 20—wS8tm2t 








60 Courtlandt-St., New-York. 











ALLANY TILE WORKS, 


Corner of Patroon and Knox Streets, Albany, N. Y 
HE subscribers, being the most extensive manufactu 
rers of Draining Tile in the United States, have on 
hand, in large or small quantities for Land Draining, the 
following descriptions, warranted superior to any made in 
this country, hard burned. On orders for 10,000 or more, 
a small discount will be made. 
HORSE-SHOE TILE CUT 14 INCHES LONG—PIECES. 


ge ee Oe Eee: $12 per 1000 
3% “ warn ee. eee eee 15 “ 
4 “ eee ee) 2k eT 18 “ 
5 % “ LR ae ee OR ex ee ae 40 “ 
6% “ ee een Lee ee eT 60 “ 

. “ a ee 80 “ 
SOLE TILE Cut 14 INCHES LONG—PIECES. 
gg ES CS Ee Pa eee $12 per 1000 
3 “ a i ee 18 “ 
4 cheng ee ee es oe 40 “ 
5 “ lle? 2X 26S 2S GN re eee 60 te 


“ “ 


emcees Mell ee ne Tee 80 “~ 
Also on hand 6-inch calibre Octagon pipe, $20 per 100, 
and 8-inch calibre Round pipe, $30 per 100, for large drains 
—Cornice Brick, of the pattern used in the City of Wash- 
ington, also on hand. 
Orders respectfully solicited. Cartage free. 
C. & W. MCCAMMON, 
Albany, N. Y. 
RICHD. H. PEASE, Agent, 
Excelsior Ag. Works, Warehouse and Seed Store, 
March 1—w&mtf 359 & 371 Broadway, Albany, N. Y 





~s ~ ~~. 


SHORT-HORNS. 
HAVE in my stables three young BULLS, two of 
which I offer for sale, viz : 

“HIAWATHA,” 1663—red—calved November, 1855 ; 
bred by Sam’! Thorne, Esq. A first-class animal jn every 
respect, with extraordinary good handling and quality— 
Price $1.000. 

“KNIGHT OF GWYNNE.” —mostly red—calved 
May, 1857; bred by Sam’l Thorne, Esq. ; got by Grand 
Duke 2d, (12961) out of Dinah Gwynne, by Balco (9918.) 
Kor farther pedigrees, sce 2d vol. A. H. B.. p. 352—Price 

500. 
, Also several Cows and Heifers in calf to Hiawatha, at 
from $200 to $500. 

“ CRICKET ”—roan—calved June, 1857 ; got by Double 
Duke, 14514, out of Crumie—see 3d vol. ACH. 3., p. 357 
—Price $200. 

My farm is but five minutes walk from Sennett Station 
of New-York Central R. R., (old road,) and five miles east 
of Auburn. J. R. PAGE, 

Aug. 27—w4tmIt Sennett, N. Y. 


PERUVIAN GUANO, 


In large or small quantities at Lowest Market Price 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 
| a BEWARE of adulterated or damp Guano, and of 

all other FERTILIZERS which can be mixed or 
depreciated without detection. The demand for artificial 
and commercial fertilizers is now so large in the United 

States, that it is becoming a great object to adulterate them. 

This has been done to so considerable an extent in Eng- 

land, as to have called for the most stringent measures for 

the exposure of rascality, and the protection of farmers. 
Feb. 26—weow& mtf 








Berkshire Pigs for Sale! 


Lancet of pure breed, and at a low figure. 
WILLIAM J. PETTEE, 
Lakevill, eConn. 


June 1l—w&mtf 








Wood’s Portabie Steam Engine Works, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 


A. N. Woon «& Co. 
Practical Machinists,and Builders of their Celebrated 
PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES 


For Farm and Mechanical Purposes. 
\ JE HAVE made great improvements in our Engines 
the past winter, particularly in the manner of set- 
ting the tubes in the boilers, (by Prosser’s Patent) addicg 
a large wrought-iron dome in place of small cast ones, in- 
creased the size of tire-box, with ash-pan that can be closed 
up tight or opened at pleasure,—also in the manner of con- 
necting the governor to throttle, making it direct action. 
Parties wishing Circulars with cuts of Engine, should 
enclose P. O. Stamp to pay return postage on same. The 
following is our 
PRICE LIST FOR 1857. 


Horse estimate space oc- cash price fly-wheel di- face of 





power weight cupied ameter wheel 
24 2000. 4 by 5 ft. $240 39 in. 53 in. 
8 2200“ 5by5 “ 290 39 “ 54 ** 
ee ore 355 40 bier 
6 3600“ Tby5 “ 550 44 “ 7 * 
8 4800“  9by 64“ 700 48 “ pe 
10 6000“ 10by 63“ 875 60 “ jee 
12 7500“ 14by 64“ 1050 72 12 “ 
The above price includes bexing and delivered on board 

cars. A. N. WOOD & CO. 


April 23—wtf—June 1—mft. 
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250,000 Pear Trees, 


TANDARDS AND DWARF. For sale by 
GEO. W. WILSON, 
Sept. 10wltmlt. Malden, Mass. 


' Speckled Dorkings. 
HAVE a few spring Chickens for sale at $10 per half 
dozen. Several of the Cocks are rose or double-combed. 
J. R. PAGE, 
Aug. 27—w4tmIlt Sennett, N. Y. 


Choice Farm Lands for Sale. 
THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. COMPANY, 


IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL ABOUT 
1,500,000 ACRES 
OF CHOICE FARMING LANDS, 


In Tracts of 40 Acres and upwards, on Long Cred- 
its and at Low Rates of Interest. 
7 a Lands were granted | wy Government to aid 
in the construction of this Road, and are among the 
richest and most fertile in the world. They extend from 
north-east and north-west, through the middle of the 
State, to the extreme south, and include every variety of 
climate and productions found between those parallels of 
latitude. The northern portion is chiefly prairie, inter- 
spersed with fine groves, and in the middle and southern 
sections timber predominates, alternating with beautiful 
prairies and openings. 

The climate is more healthy, mild and equable, than 
any other part of the country—the air is pure and bra- 
cing, while living streams and springs of excellent water 
abound. 

Bituminous Coal is extensiveiy mined, and supplies a 
cheap and desirable fuel, being furnished at many points 
at $2 to $4 per ton—and wood can be had at the same rate 
per cord. 

Building Stone of excellent quality also abounds, which 
can be procured for little more than the expense of trans- 
portation. 

The great fertility of these lands, which are a black rich 
mould from two to five feet deep, and gently rolling,—their 
contiguity to this Road, by which every facility is furnish- 
ed for travel and transportation, to the principal markets 
North, South, East, West, and the economy with which 
they can be cultivated, render them the most valuable in- 
vestment that can be found; and present the most favora- 
ble opportunity for persons of industrious habits and small 
means to acquire a comfortable independence in a few 
years. 

. Chicago is now the greatest grain market in the world 
—and the facility and economy with which the products 
of these lands can be transported to that market, make 
them much more profitable at the prices asked, than those 
more remote at government rates,—as the additional cost 
of transportation is a perpetual tax on the latter, which 
must be borne by the producer, in the reduced price he 
receives for his grain, \c. 

The Title is perfect -and when the final payments are 
made, Deeds are executed by the Trustees appointed by 
the State, and in whom the title is vested, to the purcha- 
gers, Which convey to them absolute titles in Fee Simple, 
free and clear of every incumbrance, lien or mortgage. 


The Prices are from $6 to $30—Jnterest only 3 pr. ct. 


Twenty per cent. will be deducted from the Credit 
Price for Cash. 

Those who ee on long credit, give notes payable 
in 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 years after date, and are required to im- 

rove one-tenth annually for tive years, 80 as to have oune- 
1alf the land under cultivation, at the end of that time. 

Competent Surveyors will accompany those who wish 
to examine these Lands, free of charge, and aid them in 
making selections. 

The lands remaining unsold are as rich and valuable as 
those which have been disposed of. 


SECTIONAL MAPS 
Will be sent to any one who will enclose fifty cents in Pos- 
tage Stamps, and Books or Pamphlets, containing nume- 
rous instances of successful farming, signed by respecta- 
ble and well-known farmers living in the neighborhood of 
the Railroad Lands, throughout the State—also the cost of 
fencing, price of cattle, expense of harvesting, threshing, 
etc..—or any other information—will be cheerfully given 
on application, either personally or by letter, in English, 
French or German, addressed to 
JOHN WILSON, 
Land Commissioner of the Il. Central R. R. Co. 








Office in Illinois Central Railroad Depot, Chicago Ill. 


April 9—w&m6m 
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Notice Extraordinary. 
To Farmers who consult their Interest and Comfort. 


HE Cevesratep Excersior Horse Power Thresh- 
er and Separator, manufactured by the subscriber 
has been awarded the FIRST PREMIUM by the United 
States Agricultural Society at their great exhibition in 
Louisville, Ky., Sept. 1, 2,3, 4 and 5, 1857. It was tested 
in competition with all the best Powers made in this coun- 
try, in presence of the judges, and was pronounced THE 
BEST, as its name indicates. Those wishing these machines 
will apply soon, as the demand is large and the supply lim- 
ited. Get the best, which is always the cheapest. 
Agents wanted where none are established, and if well 
recommended, a liberal commission will be given them. 
Descriptive Circulars furnished on application, GRATIS 
For further particulars address RI HL H. PEASE, 
Sept. 17—w13tm3t. Albany, N. Y 


Sent Post-FreE, To any Post-Orrice, 
HE ILLUSTRATED HYDROPATHIC ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA: A Complete System of Hydropathy and 
Hygiene. By R. T. Tratt, M.D. One large volume with 
nearly 1,000 pages. Illustrated with 300 Engravings. 
Price, prepaid by Mail, $3. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS, 

No. 308 Broadway, N. Y. 
‘The most comprehensive and popular work yet pub- 
lished on Water-Cure. Of all the publications which have 
attained such a wide popularity, as issued by FOWLER 
& WELLS, none are more adapted to general utility than 
this rich, comprehensive, and well-arranged Encyclope- 

dia..—{N. Y. Tribune. Sept. 17—w3tmlt 
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Excelsior Ag. Works, Albany, N.Y. 
RICH’D H. PEASE, Proprietor. 
E OFFER the farmers and other responsible persons 
of this country, a rare chance to make money as 
fast as they can in most any other way, by selling our Cel- 
ebrated Excclsior Patent Railway Endless Horse Powers, 
Threshers, Cider Mills, Saw Mills, &c., &e., for which we 
will allow them a liberal commission. Last season many 
farmers sold these machines for us, and they al] made mo- 
ney, and are anxious to sell them again this season. All 
communications addressed to the subscriber will be 
promptly answered. RICWD H. PEASE. 
CERTIFICATES. 
Beprorp Co. Tenn. Oct. 15, 1856. 
We the undersigned hereby certify that we have pur- 
chased of the Agent of the Manufacturer, Richard H. 
Pease of Albany, New-York, his “ Excelsior Horse Power 
and Thresher,” and having used them a sufficient length 
of time to convince us of their utility and durability, feel 
no hesitancy in saying that in our opinion they are the 
very best of which we have any knowledge, they having 
gs to our entire satisfaction. Given under our 
vand, day and date above. 
Garret PHILuips, 
M. L. DismvKes, 
Tuos. Lirscoms, 
Wm. A. ALLEN, 
J. T. ARNOLD, 
W. W. Hastrnes, 
JaMES MULLINS, 





BenJ. GARRETT, 
ALEX. SANDERS. 
Wy. M. Goeery, 
ALEX. Eakin, 
REDDING GEORGE, 
J. J. Koonce, 
W. C. J. Brown, 
H. VD. Davipson. 
East Greenwicu, N. Y., Feb, 25, 1857 
Mr. R. H. Pease—I received the Two Horse Power, 
Thresher and Separator I purchased of ee and put it to 
work to test it. Ihave threshed 2.500 bushels of wheat, 
oats and rye with them, without a break of any kind. It 
works to my entire satisfaction, and I think there is no 
better machine made. Wa. McNgit. 
May 14—w&mtf. 
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New Canaan Narseries. 


HE subscribers would invite attention to their Nurse- 
ry stock, consisting of 
100,000 Apple Trees, from two to five feet from the bud or 
gra 
40,000 Peach, one year from the bud. 
20,000 do. two do. 0. 

Pear Trees, Standard and Dwarf. Cherry. Plum, Apri- 
cot and Quince Trees. Also 20,000 American Arborvites, 
from three to five feet high, (twice transplanted.) Nor- 
way Spruce and other ornamental trees. Grape vines, 
Raspberry, Blackberry and Gooseberry plants. Docreite 
(of the popular varieties.) <c., &c. Address 

STEPHEN HOYT & CO., 


Sept. 10—wS8tmlt. New Canaan, Ct. 





Plum and Cherry Seedlings. 
100 00 Prime Mazzard Cherry Seedlings for sale 
« at $5 per M. Nocharye for package when 
5,000 are taken. 
15,000 strong two years old Plum Seedlings, at $10 per M. 
E. G. 8’ 2¥ 


TUDLE 
Aug. 13—w2tm2t. Claverack, Col. Co., N. Y. 





Pacific Ocean Guano. 


200 TONS, containing 6 per cent. of ammonia, and 40 
per cent. of phosphates—in quantities to suit pur- 
A. LONGETT, 

34 Cliff-st., New-York. 


FOR SALE! 


Cahoon’s Seedling Pie Plant. 


WILL securely pack in boxes, and forward according 

to directions, Ten Roots for $5; Five Roots for $3; 
One Root for $1; by the Hundred, $40. Cash, in all cases, 
to be sent with the order. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
Granp Raprps, (Mich.,) July 17, 1857. 

Mr. Canoon—Dear Sir- have been quite successful 
with Pie Plant obtained from you last spring, and want to 
make a few inquiries about its culture. The leaves on 
some of the stalks are 20 feet in circumference, and are 
still growing ; some of the stalks are seven inches in cir- 
cu:nference and 2 feet in length. You may expect a good 
many orders from here nextspring. 

Is it advisable to cut it much the first year? and do you 
cuT or PULL it? Someof the roots throw out a great many 
stalks—would it increase the size of the stalks to thin them 
out to 4 or 5 in a hill? and do you keep the seed stalks cut 
back ? 

Please answer my inquiries, and oblige, Yours, &c., 

F. B. GILBERT. 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE ABOVE LETTER. 

1. Cut very little. 2. Pull it with quick side jerk. 3. It 

will. 4. Ido. [B. P. Canoon. 


chasers. 
Sept. 10—w4tmlt. 











Mamootn Pre PLant.—We are indebted to T. Newell, 
Esq., for specimens of Pie Plant that exceed anything of 
the kind in size, that we ever looked upon. One single 
root has, at one cutting, produced forty-eight pounds! A 
single leaf, it‘is said, has measured tweiity-two feet around ! 
The stalks before us will weigh about five lbs. each. Some, 
it is stated, have weighed eight. They were obtained by 
Mr. Newell from Mr. B. P. Cahoon, of Kenosha, Wiscon- 
sin, who puts them up in boxes at a dollar a root, or ten 
roots for five dollars. We hope they will be freely intro- 
duced to this vicinity.—New-Haven Daily Palladium, July 
21, 1857. 

Cinoon’s SEEDLING Pik PLant.—We have just received 
from B. P. Canoon, of Kenosha, Wis., a box containing 
fourteen stalks of the variety of Rhubarb originated by 
him, which are fully equal in size and flavor to those no- 
ticed by us last year. One or two of them has the leaf 
still attached, the main ribs on the back of which are 
nearly as large as ordinary stalks. When we add that 
each stalk of several of the smaller ones tried by ua, would 
make three good-sized pies, the fact will perhaps go as far 
as their dimensions in feet and inches. Mr. C. very justly 
remarks in the accompanying letter: “The article ia now 
rather out of date in your market, but here in the West 
where we have but little fruit, it is highly prized, and 
above all other varieties, for the roote send up new leaf 
stalks till November. It is as.-fresh and green in October 
as in May, when grown on moist land and on roots of one 
and two years old.”—Country Gen'leman, ( Albuny. N. Y.,) 
August \3th, 1857. B. P. CAHOON, 








Sept. 3—wstmlt Agent for G. Lewis, Kenosha, Wis. | 


Le 





PERUVIAN GUANO, 
Government Weight and Brand. 
COLUMBIAN GUANO, 

Government Weight and Brand. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME. 
MANIPULATED GUANO NUMBER 1. 
BONE DUST. 


A. LONGETT, 34 Cliff Street, 
Coruer of Fulton, New-York 


For sale by 
Aug. 1—m3t. 


PERUVIAN GUANO, 
Superphosphate of Lime, &c. 


a: best quality of Peruvian Guano, with Govern- 
ment weight and brand on each bag., by the cargo or 
in smaller quantities, at the LOWEST PRICE. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME...Being agent of the 
largest manufacturers, I can supply a first-rate article at 
the lowest manufacturer's prices. 

BONE-DUST—Coarse and fine ground—also sawings 
and filings. 

POUDRETTE and TAFEU by the barrel. 

My warehouse is the LARGEST depot in thé United 
States for the various kinds of FERTILIZERS. all of 
which are guaranteed of the best and most reliable quality. 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL IM- 

PLEMENTS, FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS, 
A large aud complete assortment of all the improved kinds. 

MOWING AND REAPING Machines. 

R. L. ALLEN, 

Feb. 26—weowkmtf 189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 


Gould’s Patent Premium Corn Hasker. 
FOR THE MILLION. 


6 ei; HUSKERS have gained a reputation surpase- 
ed by no invention of the age, in proportion to the time 
they have been before the public. Over 75.000 were sold 
last season. They are a saving of one-third labor and all 
sore fingers. Price, sent to any address pre-paid, only 25 
cents—10 for $2. Orders covering $5, at wholesale prices. 
Money refunded forall returned at the close of the season. 
Circulars sent on application. Address E. NASH, 
Aug. 27—w&mlt.* Auburn, N. Y. 














THE SCHENECTADY AG. WORKS, 
Manufacture Improved Railway Horse Powers, 
Threshers and Separators Threshers and 
Winnowers, Combined Clover Hul- 
lers, and Sawing Machines. 

HE undersigned having been over twenty years en- 

gaged in building Horse Powers and Threshing Ma- 
chines, feel confident from past experience and the nume- 
rous testimonials we are receiving from all parts of the 
country, of the superiority of our Machines, that we can 
give satisfaction to all who may favor us with their orders. 
Our HORSE POWERS are made substantial, aud so 
geared that it requires the team to travel only about 1} 
miles per, hour, thereby making them suitable to work 
either horses or cattle on them. Our THRESHERS and 
THRESHERS AND WINNOWERS are go constructed 
as to discharge all the grain and dust through the Ma- 
chine, and not into the feeder’s face, as is usual,with other 
kinds. The Thresherand Winuvower has a revolving wire 
separator, which does the work more perfect than can be 
done any other way. 

The SEPARATOR (riddle) has a fork or straw-shaker, 
which shakes the grain out of the straw as it passes from 
the Thresher. 

We warrant these Machines to suit the purchaser upon 
trial, or they can be returned and the money will be re- 
funded. G. WESTINGHOUSE & CO., 

March 5—woamXm65t, Schenectady, N, Y 
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The Best Books to Sell. 


OOKSELLERS, Agents, and Newsmen will find a 
quick sale for those new Hand-Books just published : 
HOW TO WRITE—HOW TO TALK—HOW TO BE- 
HAVE—and HOW TO DO BUSINESS. Price, free by 
mail, only 30 cents each, or =a four in paper, $1. Com- 
plete in one large gilt vol., $1.50. now ready. Try them. 
Address row LER & WELLS. 
Sept. 10—w4tm1t 308 Broadway, New-York. 


Newman’s Thorniless Blackberry. 


| ae 4Y ROOTED and strong plants of this new and 
valuable variety, will be sent out this season at $4 per 
Dozen ; $10 per Fifty ; ; $18 per my i #130 per Thou- 
sand. Address A. BENSEL, 
Mitton. Ulater Co., N. Y., 
Who is sole Agent for the sale of the plants. 
hs True Hudson River Antwerp Raspberry plants by 
the Thousand. Oct. 1—w4tm1t* 


To Seedsmen, Planters, &c. 


Te Preliminary Wholesale Priced List of 
Vegetable and Agricultural Seeds, Dutch Bulbous 
Roots, Double Dahlias, &c., for the Fall of 1857, is just 

ublished, and will be mailed to dealers and others requir- 
ing seeds ‘in quantities, enclosing a stamp for return pos- 
tage. 

This year’s seeds, so far as harvested, are of prime qua- 
lity, generally “— and prices correspondingly mode- 
rate. J. M. THORBURN & CO., Seedsmen, &c., 
Aug. 13—weow4t—m2t. 15 John St., New-York. 
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1858—Now Ready!! 


HE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER OF 
RURAL AFFAIRS for 1858, is now ready, and will 
be sent out as fast as we can fill the orders already re- 
ceived. Several thousand copies will already have been 
put in circulation by the time this reaches the reader. For 
Abstract of Contents, see previous numbers of the Coun- 
TRY GeNTLEMAN. Price, paper covers, 25 cents—$2 per 
dozen. Bound in muslin, 50 cents. (Bound copies will be 
ready next week.) 


‘6 Rural Affairs’?°—Volume One. 


We are preparing a new Edition of the ReGister or 
Rourat Arrairs, for the years 1855, 1856, and 1857, in one 
handsome volume. Particulars in future announcements. 
The Calendar and Advertising pages of these three years 
will now be omitted, and larger and very much better pa- 
per used—the whole in muslin binding for Ons Dovvar. 

Address LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
Albany, N.Y. 


HIGHLAND NURSERIES, 
Newsure, N. Y. 
Formerly A. J. DOWNING & CO. 


te subscribers, in calling the attention of the public 
to their stock for autumn planting, beg leave to say 
that at no former time have they been so well prepared to 
meet the constantly increasing demand for trees, &c., é&c., 
as at present. 

IN THE DEPARTMENT OF FRUITS, their stock of 
trees of Apples, Pears, Cherries, Peaches, Apricots, Nec- 
tarines, &c. ; also, strong plants of Grape-vines, Gooseber- 
ries, Currants, Raspberries, Strawberries, &c., &c., as well 
as all the smaller ct miscellaneous fruits, are of the best 
quality as regards size and thriftiness, and include all the 
best varieties in cultivation.. 

THE ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT is also full 
and complete in all the leading varieties of Evergreen and 
Deciduous Trees and Shrubs, many of which are of extra 
size, suitable for street plantingvor giving immediate effect 
around newly erected residences. 

A fine collection of Roses ; also, Hedge Plants, Aspara- 
gus, and Rhubarb Roots, &e., &c., and all articles that are 
usually to be had in the trade. For further particulars, 
see Catalogue, a oe, of which will be mailed to appli- 
cants on enclosing 4 Postace STaMP TO PREPAY THE SAME. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to, and packed in the 
best manner, and forwarded as directed, but after delivery 
to forwarders at the risk of purchasers. 

Newburg, Oct. 1—weow3tm1t A. SAUL & CO. 


SAMUEL MOULSON, 


OF THE 


Old Rochester Nurseries, 
RocuEstTeER, N. Y., 
H’3 just issued his “ List of Leading Items” for the 
fall of 1857, which contains an exact inventory of the 
articles offered, with their heights and prices ; and also for 
Nurserymen and Dealers, a “Trade List” for the fall of 
1857,—either of which will be forwarded free to those en- 
closing Stamps for prepayment. 
For some of the items offered, sec advertisement in the 
Horticulturist and Hovey’s Magazine for September, 1857. 
Oct. 1—m1t 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, ALBANY, N. Y., 
PUBLISH 

The COUNTRY GENTLEMA N—Weekly—a Jour- 
nal forthe Farm, the Garden and the Fireside. New 
Volumes commence the first of January and July—each 
number consisting of Sixteen Large Quarto Pa- 
ges. Two Dollars per annum. “ Without question 
Tue Best Agricultural Paper in the United States.” 
* By Far, at the head of the Agricultural Journals of 
the United States.” 

THE CULTIVATOR—Monthly—a Magazine of thir- 
ty-two octavo pages, now in its twenty-third year, and to 
commence with January next, the 4th volume of its 
Third Series. It is now “made up” from the Country 
GENTLEMAN, and though furnished at the low price of 
Fifty Cents a year, continues to maintain the rank it has 
ever held as the most Practical Farmer’s Paper, and 
the ablest Scientific Authority in its peculiar sphere, 





























